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FOREWORD. 


F the British Government has been criticized for one thing 
more than any other, since the outbreak of the war, it 
has been the secrecy with which the officials of the War Office 
have cloaked the operations in the field. The censorship 
established at the beginning of hostilities has been the target 
for severe and unremitting attack, from the platform and 
press, and the fact that the professional war correspondents, 
who started off so confidently to report the world war, have 
been obliged to knock their heels together, scores of miles from 
the firing line, has been the source of widespread regret. 

As a matter of fact, however, the present convulsion in 
Europe, which has been called the War of No Correspondents, 
is in reality the War of a Million Correspondents. No war 
in history has been recorded with such a wealth of detail as 
will be this, the greatest of all wars. The future historian 
will have a greater quantity of material to draw trom than the 
historian of any previous war; and this for the reason that the 
men engaged in the present conflict find their chief source of 
amusement, when off duty, in the writing of letters. This 
means that at least six out of every ten men involved are war 
correspondents. Was ever a war so completely covered? 

Naturally the public are not being informed of the progress 
of events with the same dispatch as that which prevailed under 
the old system, which permitted the presence of trained cor- 
respondents at the front. But it 1s doubtful if the old system 
of reporting a war would measure up to the requirements of 
the present conflict. Necessarily the correspondent could only 
record the progress of the particular army to which he was 
accredited, and since there are a score of armies at present 
engaged in various parts of Europe, his view would be too cir- 
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cumscribed to be of very great value. Indeed it will probably 
be years before the standard record of the war will be com- 
piled, for the author will require a perspective which only 
time can give. 


However, if we are losing in dispatch we are gaining in 
heart interest. The letters of the soldier lack much of the 
grace of the reports of the correspondent; but, on the other 
hand, they deal in an intimate manner with the things which 
the correspondent would be obliged to pass by,—but the 
things, at the same time, which most interest the relatives and. 
friends of those engaged in the struggle. The war cor- 
respondent confines himself, for the most part, to the move- 
ments of the armies. ‘The letter writer, for the most part, 
confines himself to the life of the men. In the present con- 
flict the press bureaus of the various belligerent countries are 
furnishing the public with news, properly seasoned, of the 
progress of the campaign, while the soldiers are supplying the 
details, through the medium of letters. 

It follows, therefore, that a collection of these letters, 
written with no attempt at being impressive, but merely with 
the idea of setting forth the facts, can convey to the reader an 
understanding of the actual conditions obtaining at the front 
which no series of communications, official or semi-official, 
can give. ‘The letters included in this volume have been sifted 
from the thousands published since the outbreak of the war. 
With a few notable exceptions they possess no claim to literary 
distinction, but they do visualize the glories and horrors of the 
struggle, and all unconsciously pay eloquent tribute to the 
bravery and devotion of the average British soldier. 


A. D. M. 
December, 1914. 
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LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 


The following letter, thoroughly characteristic of the pluck 
and cheerfulness of the young British officer, has been received 
from a cavalry subaltern :— 

“Your two boxes of cigarettes were heaven. We've been 
in the trenches two days and nights, but no excitements except 
a good dose of shrapnel three times a day which does one no 
harm and rather relieves the monotony. I’ve got my half 
troop, twelve men, in this trench in a root field, with the rest 
of the squadron about 100 yards each side of us ,and a farm- 
house, half knocked down by shells, just behind. We get our 
rations sent up once a day in the dark, and two men creep out 
to cook tea in the quiet intervals. Tea is the great mainstay 
on service, just as it was on manoeuvres. ‘The men are splen- 
did, and happy as schoolboys, and we've got plenty of straw 
at the bottom of the trench, which is better than any feather 
bed. We only had one pelting night and we’ve had three or 
four fine days. We have not seen any German infantry from 
this trench, only one patrol and a sniper or two. Their guns, 
too, are out of sight but hardly a mile away. 

“Our first day’s real close-up fighting was October 19. 
We cavalry went on about a day and a half in front of the 
infantry. We got into a village, and our advanced’ patrols 
started fighting hard, with a certain amount of fire from 
everything in front of us. Our advanced patrols gained the 
first group of houses and we joined them. Fighting came 
from a farm in front of us, and then a man came out of it 
and waved a white flag I yelled: “ Two hundred; white flag; 
rapid fire!” But wouldn’t let us fire. Then the squad- 
ron advanced across the root fields toward the farm (dis- 
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mounted in open order), and they opened a sharp fire on us 
from the farm. We took three prisoners in the roots, and 
retired to the houses again. That was our first experience of 
the white flag; we lost two killed and one wounded. 


“Then I got leave to make a dash across a field for ano- 
ther farm where they were sniping at us. I could only get 
half way, my sergeant was killed and my corporal hit. We 
lay down; luckily it was high roots and we were out of sight, 
but they had fairly got our range, and' the bullets kept knocking 
up the dirt into one’s face and all around. We Just lay doggo 
for a while and we crawled back. 


‘““T was pleased with my troop under bad fire. They used 
the most awful language all the time, even after the men were 
knocked over within a yard of them. I longed to be able to 
say that I liked it, after all one has heard about being under 
fire for the first time. But it is beastly. I pretended to 
myself for a bit that I liked it but it was no good. But when 
one acknowledged that it was beastly, one became alright 
again and cool. 


“After the firing had slackened we advanced again a bit, 
into the next group of houses, the edge of the village proper. 
I can’t tell you how muddling it is. We did not know which 
was our front, we did not know if our own troops had come 
around us on the flanks or whether they had stopped behind 
and were firing into us. And besides, a lot of German snipers 
were left in the houses we had come through, and every now 
and then bullets came singing into us by from God knows 
where. Four of us were talking in the road when about a 
dozen bullets came with a whistle. We all dived for the 
nearest door and fell over each other, yelling with laughter. 
said ‘I have a bullet through my best new Sandon 
twilette breeches.” We looked, and he had;.it had gone 
clean through. He did’t tell us till two days after that he had 
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gone through him too; but there it was, like the holes you make 
to blow an egg, only about 4 inches apart. 

“We stopped about two hours. Then the cavalry regi- 
ment on our left retired. Then we saw a lot of Germans 
among the fires they had lit (they set the houses on fire to 
mark their line of advance). They were running from house 
to thouse. We were told not to fire for fear of our own 
people on the other side. ‘Then came a lot of them, shouting 
and singing and advancing down the street, through the 
burning houses. One felt a peculiar hatred for them. We 
heard afterward that there was a division of infantry; at first 
we thought there were only a few patrols. 


“We retired about two miles and dismounted for action. 
Soon they began to come up from three sides and we retired 
again. They were pretty close, advancing higgledly-piggledy 
across the field firing. They shot abominably, (nothing like 
the morning, from the houses, when they had all the ranges 
marked to a yard). We lost only about twenty horses, no 
men killed; ‘ Hellfire Herbert’ got his horse shot under him 
when they were within about 200 yards. He was next trooper 
in front of me. He suddenly got complete ‘ fourires’ when 
he saw me. I got him a spare horse and he was still laughing 
and cursing them with a sort of triumph. We only trotted 
away. A man in my troop kept touching his cap to the Ger- 
mans saying ‘ third class shots, third class shots.’ 


“The next day we went forward to another place and 
introduced against a very big German force, but we only had 
to face their guns. Poor —— was killed. They pushed us 
pretty hard back to our infantry. We were supposed to have 
dorie well. 

“Since then we have been doing infantry work in the 
trenches. We have been out of work in our trenches; only 
shrapnel and snipers. Someone described this war as ‘ mo- 
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ments of terror.’ It is sad that it is such a bad country for 

cavalry. Cavalry work here against far superior forces of 
infantry like we had the other day, is not good enough. The 
Germans are dashed good at that house-to-house fighting 
business. 

‘“Tt is horrible having to leave one’s horses; it feels like 
leaving half oneself behind, and one feels the dual responsibil- 
ity all the time. I hope we get them on the run soon; then 
will come our chance. ‘They have been having terrific fighting 
on the line on each side of us and it has gone well. 

“T adore war. It is like a big picnic without the object- 
lessness of a picnic. I’ve never been so well or so happy. 
Nobody grumbles at one for being dirty. DVve had my 
boots off once in the last ten days and only washed twice. We 
are up and standing to our rifles at 5 a.m. when doing this 
infantry work and saddled up by 4.30 a.m. when with our 
horses. Our poor horses don’t get their saddles off when 
we are in the trenches. 

“The dogs and cats left in the deserted villages are piteous 
and the wretched inhabitants trekking away with great bundles 
and children in their hands. 

“T can’t make out what has happened to the battle of the 
Aisne; it seems to have got tired and died.” 


NERVE-SHATTERING ARTILLERY. 


The following graphic description of life in the trenches 
has been forwarded to a London newspaper by the mother of 
the writer. It is from a British infantry officer, and is dated 
October 31 :— 

“Thank you very much for all the parcels. Yesterday 
there arrived cigarettes, pillow, soap, &c. The soap amused 
me. The only water I have seen in the last four weeks is 
the precious water we get for drinking. I have not washed 
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even my face and hands for 3% weeks. Nevertheless I have 
been completely soaked through several times, and no doubt 
that washes you a bit. I have a huge beard, ginger colour, 
and look exactly like ‘Consul.’ After a fortnight’s scrapping 
we have been ‘dug in’ here for a week. The night before 
last was the coldest I have ever known. It rained hard for 
two hours, and the trench then became a foot or so deep in 
mud. I got three hours’ sleep just before dawn. There 
were two night attacks that night, and during that time the 
sky cleared, and it froze. When I woke up | was covered 
with ice and frost. 


“We can seldom get much rest even at night, as there are 
continual alarms, and in the day the shells completely prevent 
one’s sleeping. The ‘moral’ effect is very great. A huge 
shell burst near one of our officers, and it so affected him that 
although not wounded he had to go to the base. Yet he was 
a big strong fellow, who had served fifteen years in the Natal 
Police. In one hour the flames and concussion of certain 
shells which came from the spot in sixes and eights six times 
hurled me against the wall of my ‘dug out’ without hurting 
me, but it does shake one up terribly. I stumbled, and the 
point of my sword went clean through my foot, luckily at the 
Outer edge only. It is all right now, and ‘I did not have 
to go sick. It was lucky I did stumble though, as otherwise a 
bullet which touched my hat would certainly have gone 
through my brain. During that attack I had the man on 
either side of me shot dead more than once. These German. 
bullets, when they hit a bone turn over and make the most 
awful hole, like a dum-dum. We shot four captured Germans; 
found with dum-dum ammunition. 

“All night the cries of the wounded and dying are very 
distressing to hear. Of course, the man who groans most is. 
the man who is unconscious, and has hallucinations or some- 
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thing of the sort. We have hardly an officer left, but luckily 
only about six have been killed. The day after our attack 
the Germans attacked us, and we had to withdraw three miles 
at dusk. They lost 7,000 killed and wounded in front of our 
division.” 


WRITING AMID THE SHELLS. 
An officer in the 1st Cheshire Regiment writes :-— 


“When one reads the papers in England about the cheer- 
fulness of the troops, the good food they get, and the way 
they get daily papers in the trenches one doesn’t realize what 
it really is. If there is such a thing as hell on earth this must 
surely be it. I have been in the firing line for four days; in 
the trenches for three, and just behind in support today, which 
isn’t much better. 


“ But after all I have been lucky so far, though I feel abso- 
lutely exhausted. The day before yesterday I had to go 
through open fire four times, advancing and giving messages, 
and but for the bad shooting I would not have been here now. 
They shell us nearly all day, and you have to creep into the 
farthest corner of the trench expecting the infernal things to 
burst on you. Luckily the Germans don’t seem very fond 
of doing much at night, but then we are busy Gi oeiae new 
trenches and doing all sorts of things. 

“When I arrived there were only five officers in my com- 
pany, none higher than second lieutenants, and now I am one 
of the two left. ‘Still, we are all certain of winning in the 
end, which is the great thing. At present we are holding back 
thousands compared to our hundreds. ‘They attacked yester- 
day and today in masses, but were driven back. I haven’t 
washed or had my boots off since I got here, and am mud 
almost from head to foot, including hair. 
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“The spirit of the men is wonderful, and they make some 
very odd remarks, which is rather a change. It seems odd, 
sitting here writing with the shells flying about; fortunately, I 
and my section are behind a haystack this afternoon for a 
change. (The beastly Maxims and rifles are just starting 
again; may have to go any minute). A small dog has just 
stepped on the letter, but 1 am not going to make any excuses 
for dirty paper or writing. A ‘Jack Johnson,’ as the Tom- 
mies call them, has just burst about fifteen yards away, and 
no damage this time. There is another, and again, and so on. 
Whenever I hear one shrieking in my direction I offer up a 
fervent prayer. ‘This letter is getting very much disturbed 
at present. A small piece of shrapnel only a yard or two 
away then, but they have been nearer than that. My word, 
there’s a near one. Crash! Bang! Would I could get the 
Kaiser here!” 


SONG OF THE SHRAPNEL. 


An officer who is second in command of a British infantry 
regiment, now in Belgium, has written a letter in which he 
gives a very realistic description of fighting under modern 
conditions of warfare. He says:— 

“T did not think I should ever live to write to you again. 
There is a most frightful battle raging. Our men are in the 
trenches, shelled and sniped at all day and attacked by night; 
no rest, little food. I am using a cellar for my office work, 
as the house I was in was knocked to pieces. They make 
craters 16 ft. 8 in. in the ground and carry whole houses away 
at a shot. The suspense as you hear them singing towards 
you and don’t know whether they will land near you is very 
trying. The shrapnel prance merrily down the street. In- 
ferno is loose! If you poke your nose out of a trench a bul- 
let whisks past your ear. I am very glad to be in my cellar. 
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I can't do any good in the trenches, and here at least I can 
arrange for fresh supplies of ammunition and food and water 
and tea for the men in the advanced trenches. We have 
fought now for seven days and nights on end, and there seems 
to be no finality about it. Since I arrived we have only had 
three days not under fire, and then we were marching all the 
time with practically no sleep. We have just been attached 
to another brigade, and my hope now is for more men and as 
many and as soon as possible. If people at home would only 
realize that the more men we have out here the less loss we 
shail sustain and the sooner the war will be brought to a suc- 
cessful close! How the French troops suffered, poor souls, 
crossing the open! All the dead lie there still. No one can 
get up to them, as the snipers shoot at anyone who approaches. 
There may be wounded among them, but they must be dead by 
now, as, after a pelting day, a bitter wind is blowing. Again 
I am in a house, but all glass and half the roof have gone, and 
the field outside is covered with French and English dead.” 


BUOOD TUN A ENE) ip hoB IN Ora Bs, 


Private W. Wear, of the Green Howards, who lies 
wounded in Leeds, writes to a friend at York that on the road 
to Ypres the British found carcasses of horses which the Ger- 
man troops had killed for food. Describing a retirement 
before superior numbers, Private Wear goes on :— 


“ Sunday, the 25th, was the day of all days. They started 
shelling us as soon as 8 o'clock in the morning, and at dusk 
we had lost 37 out of 50in my trench. It was like a slaughter 
house and was full of blood. ... One of their aeroplanes 
came over us and dropped smoke lights, and the shells started 
again. They blew part of our trench in, burying six of our 
fellows. When they were got out two were dead and two 
deaf and dumb. I was spotting some Germans digging a 
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Maxim trench when a shell burst in my face. I can’t explain 
what it was like. I fell down like a ninepin. My chums 
bandaged me up, and I lay in the trench till night, because our 
ambulance men dare not come for us till then as the Germans 
fire at them; they have shelled every hospital we have had, and 
plenty of the R. A. M. C. have been killed. We had to walk 
to Ypres to a convent, where our wounds were dressed. I 
had a shrapnel wound in the chest and two in the right arm. 
There are boys of fifteen and so on with the enemy. We 
can't hurt them because they are forced to do it, poor boys. 
One boy we took prisoner was learning English. He said 
he did not want to fight, and that was his first day. He had 
been wounded in the chest and leg and had lost one finger.” 


HAND-TO-HAND SLAUGHTER. 


Sergt. McNulty, 2nd Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
writes :— 

“On the Aisne our trenches were just 300 yards from the 
German trenches. They call that space “ No Man’s Land,” 
and in that short distance were hundreds of dead men. We 
were never able to collect them. When we left the Aisne we 
went right across France to the coast, and the fighting there 
was fiercer than ever it had been before. It is practically 
hand-to-hand. Our orders were to drive the Germans from 
their trenches, so as to fill up the gap between the Camerons 
and the Queen’s. We lost heavily before we got near the 
Gerinans, and, instead of being a mile away, they were 
400 yards. I had about 30 men under me when I started off, 
and before we got across a turnip field more than half had 
been knocked over. We did not see a German then, but on 
looking over a crest we saw their trenches were only about a 
hundred yards in front. We wormed ourselves up under 
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cover, made a dive, and we properly frightened them. Nota 
man of ours fell. We did not leave a man alive in the first 
row of trenches, and the second row no sooner saw this than 
they commenced hoisting white flags and waving the butts of 
their rifles.” 


CEA EDI RY Dl: 


GERMAN METHODS. 


William Payne, of New York, whose chateau, “ Au Fond 
des Forets,’ at Rosoy-en-Multeau, Oise, thirty-eight miles 
from Paris, was wrecked by the Germans early in September, 
has written the following account of the affair and the con- 
dition in which he found his property :— 

“The English arrived at the chateau on Wednesday, 
September 2, and out of respect for the three American flags 
conspicuously displayed the officers did not enter the chateau, 
but slept in the three chauffeurs’ bedrooms in the outbuildings, 
in the park and elsewhere. The English officers being greatly 
fatigued asked our head gardener if it was possible to have a 
bottle of good wine. ‘The gardener answered that the Ameri- 
can proprietor had the key of the wine cellar, but that he him- 
self had some excellent wine, which he offered. It was 
accepted and the officers were quite satisfied. 

“The next day, September 3, as the Germans were ap- 
proaching in great numbers, the English left without causing 
any damage whatsoever to our property. The Mayor of Rosoy, 
the town policemen and many others who remained informed 
me on my return to Rosoy that the Germans arrived the 3rd 
in great numbers, and occupied our chateau, as well as those of 
the Mayor and others, from that date until the 9th, when they 
were pushed back toward Soissons and Rheims by the Allies. 
They also testified that the three American flags were torn 
down by the Germans on arriving; one large one from the 
front of the chateau and two smaller ones from the two 
entrances. 
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“ No words can describe the condition inside the chateau, 
of the lawns, the alleys and the wooded park, after the Ger- 
mans had left. In fact, of the many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of personal property there is not enough left of value 
to pay transport to Paris and commission on sale. All 
armoirs, sideboards, vitrines, writing desks, closets in nineteen 
bedrooms and elsewhere were opened by bayonets or heavy 
tools, and all broken in many pieces or ruined. All articles 
taken from them were either broken, torn up, destroyed, or 
taken away. All objects d’art of value were taken away. All 
genuine silver, such as tea and coffee services, dining room ser- 
vice, gold and silver dressing toilettes, silver mirrors and 
candlesticks were taken away. All that remained was a gold 
glove stretcher, a silver nailbrush cover (flattened out and 
destroyed) and a candlestick broken in three pieces and some 
plated silver. All table and other glassware and most of a 
porcelain table service, all of a large pharmacy stock, perfu- 
meries, &c., were taken or smashed into small bits. All 
ancient lace bedspreads, lace curtains, lace pillow cases and 
various pieces of ancient lace, as well as household linen of 
every sort, were used for the wounded, to wrap around the 
dead before burying, torn up or taken away. 

“Nineteen bedrooms in the chateau and outbuildings were 
furnished complete. Not one blanket, sheet, pillow case or 
eiderdown coverings, American or foreign, remain. All cur- 
tains were pulled down and soaked with blood and filth, linings 
torn out, destroyed or used for covering the wounded. All 
bed and lounge mattresses, pillows, springs and furniture were 
soaked with blood, medicine or filth, &c. No clothing, shoes 
or hats were left of over $2 value belonging to my wife, self 
or my eight servants. Some dresses of my wife’s were slashed 
with knives and left hanging in wardrobes. Shoes were taken 
or what were left had pieces cut out or ‘xxx’ cut in them 
across the toe cap. 
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“Of over a thousand bottles of wines, including 1880, 
1884, 1889, 1892 and 1893 champagnes, some in magnums 
and geneboams (contain four quarts), 1860, 1870 port, very 
old red, white and Rhine wines, besides old cognac, liqueurs, 
whiskey, benedictine, &c., not one bottle remains. Only 
broken and empty bottles were found strewn all over the 
chateau and park. 

“ The chateau and grounds were strewn with indescribable 
filth. Pieces of rare, ancient Italian and Spanish lace were 
torn up and used for indescribable purposes or taken away. 
Ali household articles were broken, scattered around or car- 
ried away. Straw and hay were used for the many hundred 
soldiers sleeping on the lawns, besides for the wounded in the 
house. 


“The stone walls are torn down or destroyed all around 
the chateau and park. In about twenty places walls were 
pulled down to the ground for the soldiers to pass through 
and the high walls (about 6 to 8 feet) were cut down so the 
soldiers could shoot over them. 

“The three kitchen gardens of over three acres were par- 
tially destroyed and part of the high wall torn down. All 
vegetables, American and foreign, from the three cultivated 
acres were taken or destroyed. Of the thousands of rare 
fruits not one remains. Every garden tool of over one hun- 
dred garden tools of American and foreign manufacture, all 
were taken away with the exception of two spades used for 
burying dead Germans. 

“Many dead Germans were buried on the lawn near the 
billiard room and a German officer was buried a few yards 
apart with a cross placed over his grave. 

“Other Germans were buried in the chicken run. Of all 
our prize hens and cocks, numbering about one hundred and 
fifty, not one was left. All were either eaten or taken away. 
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“Dead horses were buried on the lawn directly in front of 
the house and beside the pond, and many dead horses lay all 
around the place. All water was run off from the pond and 
every fish killed. All vegetation, including rare red and blue 
pond lilies, was destroyed. 

“The pump in the river, which carries water to the chateau 
for the three bathrooms, toilets, gardens, lawns, &c., was de- 
stroyed and thrown in the river. 

“ Flowers, including thousand of rare roses in bloom, were 
all destroyed. The ‘ fosse septique’ and pump at the chateau 
were broken. Liquors, &c., were poured over the cloth of the 
billiard table. 

“ All our library of American, English and French books, 
hundreds of photographs, all correspondence, papers, bills, &c., 
were torn up or scattered all over the place. Mirrors were 
broken all over the chateau. German names were written on 
doors; wardrobe doors or panels were broken up and used for 
kindling woods, &c. Many cords of wood and much coal 
were burned by them in the chateau and by soldiers on lawns 
in camp for heating and cooking. 

“ Candelabra, ancient pieces of gun armor, heads of game, 
service gong, fifteenth and sixteenth century pewter, old 
brasses, ancient fireplace decorations, an ancient piece of tap- 
estry, old paintings and engravings were destroyed or taken 
away. All ancient rugs were carried off. Only the ruined 
carpets and a few cheap rugs were left. 

“In fact the ruin is complete, and our American flags, one 
attached to the front of the chateau and the other two to the 
two entrances, instead’ of being respected by the German 
officers and the army whose country is being represented by 
our ambassador in France, were pulled down from the house 
of a peaceful American citizen living with his paralyzed and 
bedridden wife in France. Their home and property is totally 
destroyed. | 
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“All that the Germans left behind as a payment for their 
invasion of an American’s home is: One German pistol, two 
German rifles and one-half of a German book.” | 


TROOPS WELL FED. 


“The rationing of the troops has been remarkably well 
done,” writes an artillery officer. “‘ We were only short once 
for about ten days, when things were in a rather critical con- 
dition. Now we get frequent, almost weekly, issues, even of 
luxuries, such as tobacco and rum. 

“Last night I spent in a magnificent chateau which was 
absolutely deserted. The Germans had been drunk in the 
neighbouring towns for three days. The house, which was 
unusually expensively furnished, was entirely wrecked inside. 
I had to have the room I slept in cleared out; everywhere the 
floors were covered with papers, china and ornaments; thir- 
teen large mirrors on the walls were smashed, also strips of 
tapestry torn down, and oil paintings slashed. ‘The whole 
place was littered with bottles. 

“Probably the owners as yet know nothing of this, as they 
are almost certain to be in Paris. Much of the furniture was 
left locked, and in consequence was smashed up by the Ger- 
mans in their efforts to get at what was inside. Of course, 
the owners of such places will be less affected than those poor 
people who have had their little all destroyed. 

“T have frequently come across people who would have 
starved had they not got rations off our troops, but of course 
by far the greater number fled before the German advance.” 


FROM A TRAVELLER THROUGH GERMANY. 


An American woman writes as follows of her journey 
from Bavaria to England. 

“We left Munich, American train, 25th August, passports 
and every kind of red tape first. On the way up to Holland 
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we were at one time side-tracked, and while there a trainload 
of French wounded came and stopped opposite us, so near 
that we could speak from our windows. ‘The poor, pale men 
sat on long benches across freight cars. Three German sol- 
diers stod in each doorway. As soon as the train stopped Red 
Cross men quickly came with hot bouillon and sausages for the 
fat, well-looking sentinels. Nothing was given to the pris- 
oners. I said to one of the Germans, ‘I suppose that vou all 
speak some French?’ and he replied, ‘ No, not yet.’ I asked 
if I might talk with the prisoners and give them some food. 
He said we might talk, but give them nothing save cigarettes. 
So P. gave them all he had. The Frenchmen offered money, 
and were deeply grateful. We told them of our sympathy. I 
asked them, the guards, how they could stand eating and 
drinking before these faint and suffering prisoners. They 
merely grinned and shrugged their shoulders. I was very 
angry, and our conductor came to me and said: ‘ Madame, 
we are not cruel, we would feed them if we could.’ ”’ 


IN A GERMAN PRISON. 


Second Lieut. J. P. Pearce, 18, of the Essex Regiment, 
who had been reported missing, writes from Crefeld, Ger- 
many, to a friend at Woodford Green :— 


“ T got cut off in the early morning with only eight men left 
alive, and was surrounded by 200 Germans. We fired a few 
rounds more, but my revolver was empty, and we had to give 
in in the end. We are treated very well indeed here; we have 
good beds and fires in the rooms, three good meals a day, and 
a French soldier for servant, and a splendid hot bath. We 
have a large courtyard to walk about in, and a canteen, where 
we can buy clothes and anything we want. Prison fare is very 
good; new rolls and coffee and fresh butter. I had a very 
decent guard coming up in the train; he got me food and 
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when a man tried to get in to attack me he threw him off the 
train. I am in no danger of being shot unless I try to bolt. 
I shot the man who was carrying their colors, and he wanted 
to have me shot, but luckily no one seemed to agree with him. 
The next time I saw him he was bandaged up. He was shot 
through the shoulder. He dashed up and shook my hand and 
shouted, “‘ Mein freundt.” I expect he was glad to be sent 
back to Germany.” 


DWTS COWRA Ty: 


W. Beedham, of St. George’s Road, Southwark, has receiv- 
ed the following from a friend, who signs himself just 
Bill ” :-— 

‘We are being treated “ thumbs up” here—a little village 
the Germans held only last night—and the people are simply 
mad over us. The old people on this farm have given us 
everything we want for ourselves and our horses, even hot 
water for a “ dig out’ and bags of straw fora “kip.” When 
the Germans are “canned” and full of Dutch courage they 
fight like demons if they get the first shot home, which 1s very 
seldom. Three nights ago my party of four came across 
eighteen of them. They saw us and opened fire at 100 yards. 
“All the lot. missed. We replied and got two. When the 
other saw this down went their lances and up went their 
hands; result, we were pestered with ten cowardly prisoners. 
The ‘night before .we reached this farm the Germans 
“pinched” the poor old folks’ only bed, put it round the fire 
in the kitchen for themselves, and the farmer and his wife 
had to sleep on chairs in a cold room. It’s only our officers 
who prevent us going all the way with the brutes. Sometimes 
we collar them by ourselves, and then—own, back! Got me?’ 
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AT ot ELAN IE rete 


From Private J. Carrigan (West Yorkshire Regiment) to 
friends at Halifax :-— 

“ The firing lines at the Aisne would be little more than 500 
yards apart. We were subjected to severe fire from machine 
guns and shrapnel, and our men were falling like sheep. By 
the time the supports reached us there were very few of the 
original line left. By keeping up a well directed fire we were 
able to hold on until about 3 o’clock, when the Germans made 
up their minds to come for us. About this time we ran short 
of ammunition carriers, as the enemy shot them down every 
time they attempted to move. ‘They captured about sixty of 
the battalion, took their rations from them, and after dis- 
arming them made them march to the trenches. As soon as 
our chaps turned to obey the order, murderous fire was opened 
on them, nearly all of them being killed. At the roll-call, out 
of a battalion of 1,100 there were about 200 of us to answer, 
the remainder being killed, wounded or taken prisoners.” 


COOKING ON THE RUINS. 


Lance-Corporal D. Peach, 4th Dragoon Guards, writes to 
his sister and brother at East Kirby, Notts :— 

“Tt was hell in the trenches last night. We have been on 
biscuits for two days but got some bread this morning. My 
chum’s bacon and my own I cooked on the smouldering ruins 
of a house which a German had set on fire. How those poor 
people cried when they came back, to find their homes and 
belongings all gone.” 


PRUSSIAN TEACHERY. 


The following letter from a British officer at the front, 
shows that not all the German troops are wanting in chivalrous 
instinct, and shows also how iniuriously the misdeeds of some 
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“Opposite the trenches of two of our infantry batalions 
they found a thousand dead and wounded Germans, and there 
are still many poor devils of Saxons lying between their 
trenches and ours, and no one able to get at them. Our men 
got in thirty of them the other night, but every time they 
went out the German opened a heavy fire on them at 500 
yards; and we would probably have to do the same, as we 
cannot trust them not to attack on the pretext of collecting 
wounded. They have done this repeatedly. Only once did 
the Saxons (who are opposite to us, and good fellows, quite 
different from the Prussians) get into one of our trenches. 
They took a good many prisoners, but an hour after another 
battalion counter attacked, killed, wounded, or captured all the 
Germans, and released our fellows. Some cf these poor 
devils lay outside our trenches calling, ‘ Camerardes—English 
—come help us’ all one night. Our fellows did their best 
to get them in, but the Germans poured volleys in every time. 
It was heart-breaking, and one would have given anything 
to succour those brave wounded Saxons, who had hehaved to 
our prisoners like true gentlemen.”’ 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


The following description of the treatment of English 
officers, prisoners of war in Germany, is taken from a letter 
written by the English wife of a German noble who paid a 
visit to one of the camps :— 


“They are all well cared for, but, owing to the hatred and 
bitter feeling, they must be confined to a certain space for the 
sake of their own safety. They have two very enormous 
yards, which they play games, and have international football 
matches with the French prisoners. ‘Two new big wooden 
sheds are being built for them-—they are nearly ready——in one 
of which the English have their Sunday church, and arrange 
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concerts. They have a piano, harmonium, and a bandmaster, 
as many musicians are among them and the French. They 
have managed to make up a whole band, and instruments 
have been supplied to them. The second tenor of the Paris 
opera is also there. ‘They train every day twice for an hour 
—a famous Rugby player in a kilt leading them. They run 
races, and have all sorts of drill, in which all the elderly 
colonels join in and take orders from the youngster, and stand 
at attention like recruits.” 


CIVAPPER UDI 


CANADIAN LETTERS. 


Sapper G. W. Connell, of Digby, writing to the Digby 
Weekly Courier, supplies an interesting account of the arrival 
of the First Contingent in England. He writes in part as: 
follows :— 

“The papers call the contingent the ‘ Bulwarks of old 
England,’ without waiting to see whether they are or not. 
Still a little ‘ taffy ’ goes a long way once in a while, you know. 
However, they are sincerely grateful to Canada for her 
assistance, and the people take every opportunity to show their 
good will. The papers are full of the doings of the Canadians. 

“The English soldiers, or ‘ Tommies,’ get several shillings 
a day less than the Canadian, and you know how a Canadian 
spends his money. The people cannot get over it. The can- 
teen men cannot seem to realize what quantity they must buy 
to keep in stock. Why, they fairly stood aghast for the first 
few days. 

“Everyone who can afford it, takes a trip out to camp in 
one of the big cars that hold about thirty, and the boys along 
the road get fairly showered with packages of cigarettes and 
sweet chocolate. All a fellow has to do is to let out that he 
is a Canadian and he gets treated like a prince. 

“We had a beautiful trip over. The weather was fine 
and very little swell was going. There was only one day 
that was at all bad and the night of that same day I woke up: 
to find myself hanging onto the side of the bunk with the ceil- 
ing to one side of me instead of overhead. I soon returned to. 
my place again without any effort on my part. However, I 
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took good care not to leave my little cot again that way. 
Before we had been out very long the sameness of things day 
after day began to wear on us, but there was very little trouble 
on board. Our boat was the Zealand. She carried the First 
and Second Field companies and the 1o1st Infantry. We 
sighted land on the morning of October 14th, and that after- 
noon passed Eddystone Light. That night we anchored under 
the forts at the entrance of Plymouth Harbor. The next 
morning tugs towed us up to the docks. As each boat came 
up the harbor it was cheered from every boat there and 
from the shore. J remember as we passed one little group of 
cottages close to the shore, half a dozen women and girls came 
running out with sheets and blankets, waving them till we were 
out of sight. Then they ran around to the sloping roofs at 
the back of the cottages and climbed to the peaks of the roofs. 
As we passed each fort on the way up they cheered and shouted 
“Hurrah for Canada,’ “ Are we down-hearted?’ At this 
last we did a little shouting of our own. The harbor was sim- 
ply full of boats of all descriptions and sizes, from fishing 
boats and yachts to battle cruisers, and their crews all did their 
little share to make a racket. We tied up finally in Devon- 
port which is farther up than Plymouth. In the next day 
or so the ammunition and heavy stores were taken off, but we 
were not allowed ashore until Sunday. ‘Then we went ashore 
about 10.30 a.m. and marched to Plymouth Hoe for church 
services. After we got aboard and got our dinners we started 
to unload the baggage and put them on the transport waggons. 
Working in shifts it took us until twelve that night, when we 
were served with breakfast and a day’s rations. At one o’clock 
we left our happy home and marched to the station. At noon 
the next day (Monday, October 19th) we reached Amesbury 
Station. After a couple of hours’ rest we marched to South 
Down Camp, and here we are. 
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“*’Twas a foot-sore, weary lot of engineers at five o'clock. 
You see we had done no walking for nearly three weeks and 
the seven or eight miles Sunday morning, followed by three: 
to the station and nine from Amesbury to camp was rather 
hard on us, especially where we worked in between the 
marches and had no sleep for thirty-six hours. The roads 
here are all macadamized and, not being used to their hard- 
ness, added to our discomfort. The 3rd Field was not on the 
Zealand with us and they had reached camp several days 
before. Of course, the three companies like to ‘rub it in’ 
each other when they have a chance, and as we marched up: 
the 3rd greeted us ‘The Second Contingent.’ However, we: 
did not let it affect our sleep that night. 

“There were some fellows always kicking in Valcartier,. 
but they have found that it was a palace compared to this.. 
Salisbury Plains make a fine camping ground in Summer but 
in Winter the horses and men tramping around mix the turf 
into a regular mud heap. There are few dry spots in the 
lines, and in most places the mud is anywhere from two to 
eight inches deep. This may seem a little ‘ stretched’ but it 
is an absolute fact. What could you expect when it rains six 
and three-quarters days out of every week? Under these 
conditions it is impossible to do any proper drilling, and field 
engineering is out of question, here at any rate. However, I 
think we will move in a short time to a more suitable site. 

“One thing can be said of Col. Sam, and that is that he 
certainly looked after his men in Valcartier. ‘There are no 
electric lights here and the water system is not convenient, 
although the water is good. 

“The rain is what causes most of our trouble here. We’ve 
been here for nearly three weeks now and I’ve never had dry 
feet once in all the time. If we get our tunics wet, (and that 
happens about every day) there is no way to get them dry 
for the next two or three days at least. I washed some clothes. 
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and it took just a week to get them dry. By washing clothes, 
I mean soaking them under the water tap, rubbing soap on 
them and squeezing water out, then repeat the operation until 
tired. Asa matter of fact, I have to roll my clean(?) under- 
wear in a different manner from the soiled, so I’ll know the 
difference. We have no washboards or hot water here. My 
shirts are crawling up my back at such a rate that I’ll soon be 
able to use them for mufflers or string ties. 

“The good nature with which the boys take things 1s 
almost wonderful. Of course, sometimes, when things go 
go particularly wrong, there are quite a lot of queer phrases 
and smoky language used, but, on the whole, we are a happy- 
go-lucky lot. You people there at home with many conven- 
iences, and best of all, dry floors and roofs that don’t leak, 
cannot form any idea of what we have to put up with. But 
then again, we in our turn, pity the boys at the front in the 
trenches, and that perhaps helps us to bear with what we have. 
Of course, we know that this is all in the game. We knew, 
or most of us did, at any rate, that we were not going on any 
picnic and were going to play the game to the finish. Every 
fellow here is anxious for the time to come when he will have 
his little chance to contribute to the store of German sausage 
‘meat. We need some training yet, though. But we can’t 
get it here and that is why we don’t expect to be here long. 


‘The engineers, I suppose you know, are the boys who 
have to build the bridges, and they are also supposed to be 
able to show the infantry where and how to build their roads 
and dig their fire trenches. Therefore, it takes a lot of in- 
‘structing and constructing to put us into shape. A good many 
of them are engineers who have left good paying jobs to come 
and help settle the ‘row.’ For instance, of my seven tent 
mates, one is a civil engineer, another an automobile mechanic, 
one a mining engineer, a mill mechanic, an electrical engineer 
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and a telephone engineer. A good many of them have col- 
lege educations, and a lot of them have a trade, or were learn- 
ing one, bearing on to field engineering. There are a great 
many carpenters with the engineers also. 

“The troops that make the finest showing though, are the 
Highlanders, (which must form nearly a third of the whole 
contingent), and the Dragoons. The Highlanders are tanned 
and hardened, until they well deserve the nickname we have 
for them, which is ‘ Oatmeal Savages.”’ 

“The country here is certainly very beautiful and the vil- 
lages, which are numerous, are very. picturesque with their 
thatched and ivy-covered stone cottages and high stone walls 
and trimmed hedges. Just the same, it’s Canada for mine 
just the minute I’m free to do as I like. And what’s more, 
I’m certain that more than ninety-five per cent. of the whole 
contingent will say the same, notwithstanding the fact that 
over half of us are British born. 

“Two weeks ago we were reviewed by Lord Roberts, and 
last Wednesday Their Majesties the King and Queen, and all 
the ‘ big bugs’ reviewed us. JI remember while we were wait- 
ing for our place in the review, one of the bands started play- 
ing ‘ The Maple Leaf.’ I think every man there was homesick 
for a minute or two. At any rate, there was not a sound 
made or a word spoken for several minutes. Even the Eng- 
lishmen, who have only been in Canada for a few years, seem 
as fond of the place as if she were their mother country. 

“Another thing which the papers dwell on, is the amount 
of letters written by the Canadian troops; also, they have taken 
the trouble to reckon up the amount of chocolate that the 
Canadians consume in a week. They say we consume three 
tons a week, and taking the amount that my company get away 
with, as the average, I guess it’s correct. 

‘““T was over to the canteen today trying to get a pair of 
insoles for my boots. ‘They had nothing left smaller than No. 
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g’s, and he tried to smooth over the fact by saying that the 
Canadians had such small feet that the medium sizes were all 
they had left. I told him I would see that the military authori- 
ties had the fault remedied. 

“Well, I’ve nothing to say about myself except that I am 
getting so fleshy that I have had to make a new hole in the 
end of the belt I used to wear with the buckle in the fourth.” 


THE ROYAL REVIEW. 


Private Irving D. Appleby of St. John, a member of the 
signalling company of the First Canadian Contingent, has 
written an excellent account of the royal review, from which 
we quote 

“The day dawned with no promise of change from the 
steady darkness, drizzle and downpour of the past two weeks, 
and the whisper gradually went around that the great review 
would be called off, for it seemed as though the rain must 
surely fall. But as the moment arrived for us to fall in, the 
sun shone through a ragged blue patch in the cloud-bank and 
the steam began to rise from the soaking tents. 

““We marched away over the Downs toward Bustard, and 
soon found our position on the North side of the main road 
with the divisional ammunition column on our right and the 
Fourth Infantry Brigade on our left. Across the road from 
us was a mighty array of artillery with the big 60-pounders in 
the centre and the lighter field-pieces to right and left of them. 

“Eleven o’clock found us waiting anxiously silent and 
expectant, and from that hour little false alarms kept us 
springing to attention only to relax after a few minutes of 
silence and immobility and go on with the tiresome occupation 
of waiting. 

“When at last he did come, it was in so quiet and unpre- 
tentious a manner that the long ranks of khaki, squirming 
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and whispering restlessly, were taken by surprise, for there 
was no blare of trumpets, no mighty salute of twenty-one 
guns, no gaily-clad heralds to announce that the ruler of Great 
Britain was here at our left flank. 

“A quiet, unassuming man, our king, alighted from his 
automobile and, accompanied by General Alderson, walked 
briskly over the sodden, muddy ground to the first line of 
artillery followed at a distance by his wife and_ lady-in- 
waiting and by our great leaders Kitchener and old ‘ Bobs.’ 

“ Different from the class of men who have reviewed us 
heretofore, he took his way right into the heart of the waiting 
ranks, clambering over gun-carriages, peering into the dark 
breeches of the guns and not even neglecting the powerful 
gun-horses nor the harness which formed their equipment. 

“He seemed especially interested in the big 60-pounders 
and spent some time about them during which time nothing 
seemed to escape his roving eyes. At the very beginning of 
his inspection he had issued orders that the royal salute (pre- 
sent arms) by the infantry regiments should be eliminated, 
and I guess it was quite a relief to the lads who wanted to 
see all possible of the great leaders who were passing by. 

“A large mat covered the mud on the roadway, enabling 
the royal party to cross over to our side in some degree of 
comfort and a few moments later they were slowly making 
their way toward us. 

“Some people are blessed with good luck, and this day 
Fortune smiled on me, for I was in the front rank while many 
of our boys were nearly thirty feet in the rear of us. 

“ What a silence reigned over the long ranks as the King 
moved toward us! 

“One could easily imagine himself in a mighty cathedral 
whose only roof was the heavenly blue and whose people were 
kneeling in silent prayer, for not one sound came from the 
thousands who stood at strict attention waiting for the keen 
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inspection which we knew we would receive from the old war- 
riors who accompanied our ruler. 

“At this time the sun broke forth clear and bright and 
above us in the sky a mad little bird, the English sky-lark I 
believe, sang his little lay as if his throat would burst with the 
effort. 

“Now they have reached our right flank and our com- 
mander, Major Lister, has gone forward and saluted with 
drawn sword: we see it from the corners of our eyes for we 
dare not turn our heads an inch. 

‘Contrary to our expectations, the King passes in the rear 
of our officers, walking slowly down our line looking the front 
rank over with keen ‘scrutiny; he reaches me and I look 
straight into a pair of honest brown eyes, which meet my own 
kindly and then glance up and down, taking in everything 
from my hat badge to my boots. 

“And now he is gone and not one word did we hear from 
him to know whether he was pleased or displeased. But it 
was good to have seen him; to have stood within eighteen 
inches of him; and we will not quickly forget his bronzed 
face with the haggard lines of care and worry, neither will we 
forget the calm, modest manner in which he came to us, in a 
plain khaki uniform without a medal, badge or ribbon, with 
no mark of blatant display. 

“Following him at a distance of perhaps fifty feet came 
Lord Kitchener, although I do not care to speak of him in 
that way; the boys naturally fall into the habit of calling him 
“Grand old Kitchener,’ and after once seeing him, I could 
easily understand the regard which every British soldier has 
for him, for his great character, his mighty courage and his 
great powers of generalship are plainly discernible at a glance. 

“ Like the King, he passed in the rear of the officers to get 
a better look at the men in the ranks, whom Kipling describes 
as “the backbone of the army.” A general, unknown to me, 
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was with shim, and said in a low tone as he glanced over our 
line: “A fine body of men that.’’ Kitchener nodded with a 
quiet smile and continued down the line as far as Private 
Murphy, fifth to my left, who wore the King’s and Queen’s 
South African medals. Kitchener paused and asked ** What 
were you doing in Africa; with Canadian or English troops?” 
“‘ Neither, sir,” says Murphy, “ but with the Dublin Fusiliers.” 

“The big general shook his hand warmly, talked with him 
for a moment and passed on, and I must admit that it seemed 
as though the beauty of the review was over after he had left 
us. How we would have liked to have had him with us for 
hours, “ Grand old Kitchener.” 

‘““And now came the Queen, our Queen, and if you expect 
me to describe her with such adjectives as proud or stately, 
you will be disappointed. Like her noble husband, she was 
dressed with simplicity and neatness and carried herself merely 
as an ordinary, quiet gentlewoman such as we have left behind 
us in Canada. No one could feel awed or nervous in her 
presence; her smile was too kind, her manner too friendly. 

“She shook hands warmly with Major Lister and then 
with our own officer, Tommy Powers of St. John. I could not 
hear their conversation, but from the pleasantness of her man- 
ner and the broad, broad smile on Major ‘ Tommy’s’ face, it 
was plain to see that the Queen made him feel at ease. 

“ Her Majesty looked to be in perfect health, being plump 
in figure and rosy-cheeked; the tremendous national crisis 
seemed to leave her health and cheerful spirit unmarred. 

“Gray-haired old ‘ Bobs’ led the next body of generals, 
and it was with difficulty that we could suppress the cheers 
which were ready on our lips, for it is indeed hard to say 
whether it is the old V. C. hero or Kitchener whom the boys 
esteem highest. Right in our ranks were men who had fought 
under him, and they could scarcely suppress a murmur of 
admiration as the old man, still gamely in the fight, hoping 
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high throughout all adversity, strode down the lines with head 
held erect and shoulders swinging with a free soldierly motion. 


“The balance of the royal throng, including the Queen’s 
lady-in-waiting, passed by and little remarks from them as 
they passed showed that the signallers of the D. 8S. C. were 
living up to their reputation for popularity and good appear- 
ance. Even the lady-in-waiting, who had doubtless attended 
many reviews, looked us over and remarked :—‘ Ah—smart!” 
and her companion nodded his approval. 

‘At last they were gone, and I guess our officers breathed 
a sigh of relief when the realized that their ordeal was over 
and they had made a satisfactory showing. 

“When they were well down the line we were moved up, 
regiment after regiment, to the very edge of the road and there 
waited for the automobiles to pass through. We waited per- 
_haps twenty minutes and then a subdued roar of voices sound- 
ed down the line, gradually growing louder, and then at the 
turn of the road I could see thousands of hats and caps tos- 
sing in the air. ‘The infantry regiments stuck their hats on 
their bayonets and waved them aloft. 

“ Louder and louder the voices sounded, until it was a 
deafening roar and, in the midst of it all a big dark-blue 
limousine rolled slowly through the lines, bearing the King, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Roberts and General Alderson. 

“The Queen and her lady were in a long, pretty car by 
themselves. How we cheered and yelled for them all; I guess 
they will hold a good memory of Canadian throats if nothing 
else. The horses of the artillery officers across from us, 
reared to their hind legs and seemed to be taking part in the 
great demonstration. 

“Major Magee of the old 3rd of St. John was mounted 
on one of them and held his seat like a veteran, while he fairly | 
cut the air to bits with his sword. 
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“ At last it was over and the units hurried away, the artil- 
lery at full gallop and the men on the ‘ double-quick,’ this 
being necessary to make room between the closely packed 
ranks. 

“ We returned to our tents and sat around thinking it over 
and one of our men finally voiced the sentiment of all by » 
declaring: ‘ Well, boys, since I’ve seen the King and Queen 
I feel mighty patriotic, but since I’ve seen old ‘ Bobs’ and 
Kitchener I want to fight!’ So I guess the grand review 
accomplished its share of good as well as any other part of 
our training.” 


CHAPTER IV: 


THE DASH FOR THE COAST. 


What Tommy Atkins said—and did—when he heard that 
the German plan was to hack a road to Calais in readiness for 
an attempt to invade England, is graphically described by a 
private in the Somersetshire L. I., who is now wounded and 
in hospital at Dublin. In a letter to his wife he says :— 

“Y managed to have a bit of bad luck in being knocked 
over, but there is one consolation, it is not serious. The regi- 
ment had fought its way from Armentieres to a place called 
Leus, and there was nothing much to mention in this lot. I 
managed to get a sleep that night, but I haven’t had any since 
until I got put in hospital. The next four days we were doing 
nothing but bayonet charging the Germans out of the trenches, 
and you would laugh to see them run. As soon as we got 
within 300 yards of them they would run, squealing like a 
lot of pigs, and shouting ‘ There are the English devils,’ falling 
over one another. Our regiment took a good number of 
prisoners. ‘They seem to be glad to be in our hands, but they 
won't believe that they are being defeated. 

“On Sunday we marched to a place just this side of the 
Belgian frontier, and we ran into the main army of the Ger- 
mans. ‘Then, of course, we had to have it. We were just 
cooking our bacon for breakfast, 4.30 a. m., and suddenly we 
were called to arms, which we did very quick. I lost my bacon 
and a canteen of water which had just started to boil. I said 
a few words; you would not have understood them. ‘This is 
not the first time I have lost my breakfast. We marched a 
matter of five miles, when we came in touch with the enemy, 
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and we were told that we had come across the famous, or 
rather, the scrap-iron army of Von Kluck. ‘Then, of course, 
it was a proper set-to, and the sights we saw you would never 
believe. We were in action from seven o'clock in the morning 
till five at night, and I was pulling my trigger and taking 
steady aim until my arms and eyes fair ached. The more we 
did shoot, the more came on, but in the finish they got fed up 
by seeing their dead and wounded and our coolness. 

“We had to stick it, because we were told that this army 
was trying to get to Calais for the purpose of invading Eng- 
land. We all laughed at the idea, and most of the regiment 
said, ‘ We'll give them Calais,’ and as to getting to England, 
what would the women be doing? Nothing, I don’t think. 
At ten o’clock we had to dig ourselves in and no sooner had 
we started when some more Germans started sniping at us. 
We took no notice, and a large body came up and drove 
Venoackuiaitia mile, butvit) took) them) eight hours.) vb 
six in the morning we started to attack again, and got bn 
all right. Of course, you must remember that some of 
our fellows were hit over, but we covered five miles, then a 
short rest, and finished up with a bayonet charge. It’s proper 
sport; like running after a drove of rabbits. They don’t 
know where to get out of the way of the bayonets, squealing 
‘Here’s the Englantaire ’—that’s us. 

“We were glad when nightfall came, but that wasn’t any 
good to us, because we had to start digging again. At one 
o'clock they started in at the same old thing again, and this 
time drove us back for a couple of miles. No sleep again. 
We went on like this for four days, picking up the ground at 
daytime, and losing a bit at night. The reason for this was 
to keep them from getting into position, so as to catch them 
on the run next day. This we enjoyed, but it made us dead 
tired though. The new gag is Von Kluck—von o’clock— 
owing to these attacks starting at one o’clock. We were 
ordered to take a little village, and we started off through a 
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thick wood and got into the village. We saw a couple of 
Uhlans and soon routed them. ‘Then the noise of rifles going 
off started the thing all right. All of a sudden the doors 
opened of the houses and barns, and you saw them come out, 
some doing somersaults out of the windows. We stood up 
with bayonets fixed and shot them down. ‘They hoisted the 
white flag three times but we took no notice. I suppose you 
know why—owing to treachery. We don’t have any of that 
business now. ‘The street was lined with German dead in 
heaps outside the doorways. I counted 10 in one heap, all 
laid on top of one another. 

“Twenty of us got told off to search the houses for more 
Germans. Every house was turned upside down, and they 
had taken anything they could lay their hands on. We found 
60 Germans huddled in a hay loft. How they did it I don’t 
know. We took them to headquarters, after routing them 
out with the bayonet. Just as we got to the edge of a wood 
with these blokes: from the village a shrapnel burst. I 
was hit, my rifle went one way, me another. When I stood 
up [ shall never forget the sight. The shell must have burst 
right among this lot. It killed 10 Germans and wounded 20, 
killed six of our fellows and wounded 10. ‘There was only 
six sound ones left. I touched lucky. ‘My lot was only a 
shrapnel bullet in my left forearm, in at one side and out at 
the other. Then it went into my left foot just below the little 
toe. I am going to have the bullet extracted tomorrow, so 
that’s all right. I can’t say why they sent me here; they say 
the hospitals are fullin England. I felt upset about it; I was 
longing to see you, old girl, and the baby and mother. 

“The Germans started shelling us again, and down went 
the officer—fine officer, too—and three other men went West. 
That left two of us, who could manage to crawl along. The 
other fellow was wounded in the thigh. When we started 
crawling you would have laughed to have seen us. ‘There 
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was me doing the side-stroke on my right side, and there was 
Whitenob—we called him that because his hair is lily-white— 
crawling along on his stomach. I said to him, ‘Come on, old 
cock. I shall whack you in the quarter-mile swim,’ and he 
said, ‘No you don’t, Sloggerboy.’ And they were dropping 
shells all around us. 

“When we got to a lane, I said I would try and stand up. 
I got to my feet and found I could not stand, because I had 
gone quite dead from my arm and foot. I said we had het- 
ter start swimming again, and he said, ‘ Hi, hi!’ We crawled 
through a thick wood for about a thousand yards, when sud- 
denly Smith fainted away, and lay that still I thought his time 
had come. None of us had any water, and I was in a pickle 
because I had only one hand. I shouted and nobody came. 
Then Whitcomb came round again, but he said he could not 
stir, as he had lost so much blood. I said I felt sure I should 
find our artillery, and went crawling on. 

“Heaven knows what my thoughts were. How long I 
crawled I don’t know, then suddenly a gun belonging to our 
quickfirers went off, and very nearly drove me off. On my 
right I saw a four-point-seven under cover of leaves. I got 
within 50 yards and one of the gunners saw me and came 
across with his bayonet fixed. When he saw who I was he 
carried me across behind the gun. ‘The officer sent some men 
and they fetched Smith in. One of the battery tore the sleeve 
off my coat and tied it round my arm, and I waited like that 
from three till 10 at night.” 


RENEILOTE ALT THE BRON T. 


Few French writers of the present day have a more sympa- 
thetic body of admirers in England than that distinguished 
naval officer and brilliant Acadamician who hides his per- 
sonality under the familiar pen-name of Pierre Loti. 
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Like so many more eminent literary Frenchmen, he has 
been fascinated by the war, and in a letter to a French news- 
paper he gives a charming account of a recent visit (the date 
is simply set down as “ October 1914’) to the French and 
British troops, where he appears to have been especially cap- 
tivated (as all Frenchmen and Frenchwomen have been these 
last two months) with the manly attributes of “ Les Ecossais,” 
in this case probably either Gordon Highlanders or Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, he says, when 
I arrived at a village in the Northeast of France. I am not 
allowed to recall its name. I was accompanied by an English 
commandant, whom the chance of war had given me as a 
companion since the previous evening, and we were very polite- 
ly accompanied by a great magician—namely, the sun. A 
radiant sun, a glorious sun, transforming and embellishing 
everything. All this took place in a Department of the 
extreme North of France (I am not quite sure which) but so 
beautiful was it that one could have fancied oneself in Prov- 
ence, 

In order to get there we had been for two hours hemmed 
in between two files of soldiers, marching in opposite direc- 
tions. On our right were British regiments proceeding to the 
front, smart and fresh, with a well-content and confident air 
about them, splendidly equipped, with handsome sleek horses. 
On our left were French artillerymen on their way back from 
the gigantic battle in order to get a little repose. They were 
dusty and unkempt, with here and there bandages on their 
arms or around their heads, but all in excellent spirit and 
marching in good order by sections. 

In the distance you could hear what sounded like a distant 
thunder storm, at first dull and indistinct, but getting nearer 
and clearer. In the fields round about the farms hands were 
going on with their ordinary work, as if nothing unusual were 
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happening, but not quite sure ail the same whether the savages 
who were making such a racket towards the horizon would not 
be coming back some day to harry them. 

Scattered about here and there in all directions round 
about little fires made of twigs were pathetic groups which 
would have been lamentable under a gloomy sky, but which 
the lovely late autumn sun of that day was able to infuse with a 
little gaiety.. There were refugees, “ emigres,” fleeing in ter-. 
ror before the German Huns, doing their precarious cooking 
in gipsy fashion, in the midst of shabby and untidy bundles. 
of humble belongings which they had flung together anyhow 
in haste when the terrible cry “ Les Boches!”’ sounded in their 
ears. 

Our motor-car was filled with packets of cigarettes and 
newspapers which some kind-hearted souls had asked us to 
convey to the men in the firing-line, and so closely were we shut 
in between the two marching lines, that we could distribute 
them only through the windows—to the English on the right 
and the French on the left. They stretched out their hands 
to snatch them hurriedly, smiling, and thanking us by a rapid 
military salute. 

There were also villagers who were travelling mixed up 
with the soldiers along that high road so painfully over- 
crowded. I recall a young and very pretty country girl, who, 
between two English transport wagons, was pulling by a string 
two babies asleep in a little home-made cart. It was as much 
as she could do to keep up. There was a steep incline at the 
place. 

A handsome Scottish sergeant, with golden yellow mous-. 
tache, was smoking a cigarette, his legs dangling behind the 
nearest wagon. He made a gesture as much as to say “ Pass 
me the end of your rope.” The girl understood, and accepted. 
the offer with a polite but modest smile. The gallant Scot 
wound this frail two-rope round his left arm, keeping his right 
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arm free to go on with his smoking, and it was he who thus 
guided to safety the two babies of France, whose little cart 
was dragged behind the heavy transport car like a feather. 

When we entered the village the sun shone out with more 
and more splendor. ‘There was to be seen there a mixture of 
nationalities such as has never been seen before, and probably 
will never be seen again after this war, which is destined to be 
unique in history. There were all sorts of uniforms and all 
sorts of arms—kilted Scots, French cuirassiers, Turcos, 
Zouaves, as well as Bedouins, who by way of military salute 
lifted their bernouse with a noble gesture. The open square 
in front of the church was crammed full with enormous Eng- 
lish motor buses, which had not so long ago plied in the Lon- 
don streets, and, indeed, still bore in huge letters the names of 
different districts of the English metropolis. 

I may be accused of exaggeration, but really and truly 
these buses wore an air of blank amazement at finding them- 
selves trundling along over French soil filled as full as they 
could hold with soldiers. 

All of this confused and hetergoneous mob were getting 
ready for their mid-day dinner. And ever you heard the 
grand symphony raised by these Huns (who would arrive per- 
haps that very day, who could tell?), the incessant cannonade, 
but nobody seemed to pay any heed to it. 

Besides, where was the use of worrying with so beautiful 
a sun, so astonishingly beautiful for October, with roses still 
upon the walls, and dahlias of all colors in the gardens, as yet 
hardly touched by the early frost. Each man got himself 
placed as best he could for the meal. You would have said 
it was a picnic or a fete—a fete, no doubt a little incoherent, 
which had been improvised around some Tower of Babel. 
Young girls passed around the groups, while little fair-haired 
children offered presents of fruit they had gathered from their 
orchard. 
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Some of the Scots, fancying they were in a climate warm 
in comparison with their own, were in shirt sleeves. Priests 
and nuns belonging to the Red Cross saw that the wounded 
had chairs to sit upon. One good-hearted old soul of a Sis- 
ter, with a face like parchment, but frank, kindly eyes under 
her nun’s hood, was placing in an easy chair, with a thousand 
precautions, a Zouave with both arms wrapped in bandages, 
whom she was no doubt going to feed like a baby. 


We were very hungry ourselves, my English friend and I, 
and we caught sight of an inn, inviting in appearance, where 
already a number of officers and ordinary soldiers were seated 
at table. (There are no longer any hierarchical barriers in 
these days of awful stress through which we are passing). 


“T can give you roast beef and stewed rabbit,” said mine 
host, “but as for bread, there’s no such thing to be had for 
love nor money.” 


“Ah!” said my comrade, the English commandant, “ and 
what about these two fine loaves yonder, against the door?” 

“Oh, these belong to a general, who sent them because 
he’s coming here to lunch along with his aides-de-camp.”’ 

Scarcely had he turned his back when my companion, pul- 
ling a huge knife from his pocket, sliced off the end of one of 
the loaves and hid it under his cloak. 

“We have got some bread,” he said calmly to the inn- 
keeper, “so kindly let us have some of your roast.” And by 
the side of an Arab officer “‘ of the Grand Tent,” in a red 
bernouse, we proceeded gaily with our lunch—we and our 
guests, the soldiers belonging to our car. 

he sun shone gloriously high up in the heavens, lighting 
up that motley crowd and these strange-looking buses as we 
stepped out of the inn door to proceed on our way. A con- 
voy of German prisoners passed through the square. They 
wore a dogged, listless air as they tramped along between 
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their French guards, who marched a thousand times better, and 
the people scarcely looked at them. 

The old nun I spoke about was making her Zouave smoke a 
cigarette. For the moment the poor man could make no use 
of his arms, and the dear old Sister presented it to him with a 
hand that shook a little, and with true motherly, or rather 
grandmotherly solicitude. She appeared at the same time 
to be telling him something funny some of these innocently 
amusing things of which the good Sisters have the secret— 
for both of them were laughing. An old cure who stood near 
them smoking his pipe—smoking it without any elegance I am 
bound to confess—laughed too at seeing them laugh. And 
at the moment when we were stepping again into our car to 
continue our route towards the region of horror, when the 
cannon thundered ominously, a little girl of twelve or so ran 
and fetched from her garden a bunch of autumn asters to put 
in our button-holes. 

What noble and genuine folk there still are in the world! 
And how truly fine and altogether wonderful is the way in 
which the aggressions of these German Huns have developed 
those gentle but powerful ties for brotherhood between all 
those who can really be said properly to belong to the human 
species. 


THE LONDON SCOTTISH. 


Further light on the glorious deeds of the London Scottish 
in Flanders is thrown by letters from officers. One of these, 
dated Nov. 4th, contains the following :— 

‘“ We knew very little of what we were doing at the time, 
but apparently we saved a very critical situation. We suf- 
fered most casualties in the night fighting, especially in the 
bayonet work. 

“In the early morning only a small proportion answered 
the roll. 
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“Many more, however, have since turned up. 

“There are a certain number of men absent on duties and 
transport, so the regiment at the front now numbers about 500. 

“The — missing officers are all wounded, except two 
whom we canot account for. — is one of these two. 

“There are many tales of men who actually shot with their 
own rifles as many as twenty or thirty Germans, and even 
more, not to mention what they may have ‘ browned’ in the 
dark. One man in my company settled six Germans with his 
bayonet. 

“ These tales sound like wild talk, but I can vouch that such 
things were frequent occurrences. The coolness with which 
our men dealt with the situation was marvellous. When it 
came to the hand-to-hand fighting the physique of our regiment 
naturally told heavily in our favour. 

“The men were magnificent, and behaved just as if it was 
a parade in Hyde Park until we came out of action at about 
nine in the morning. We then saw the effects of the fight. The 
men were so exhausted that they could hardly be urged to get 
out of range of shell fire. However, we are all getting right 
again now, and are still resting. We are not likely to go into 
action again for some time, and probably not into such a hot 
comer’ 

The second letter says :— 

“Our people are very pleased with us, and as we were the 
stumbling block in the Kaiser’s personally supervised great 
effort to break through, there is no doubt but that we did 
achieve something; not that we thought so ourselves, as, at 
the time, we were under the impression that we had been 
badly cut up, or that only very few escaped. 

“The Germans came on like a flock of sheep, singing and 
shouting, but evidently because they were made to, as they 
evinced no keenness for the job—in fact, one man only was 
sufficient to make them run. They would saunter up to a 
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trench and stare at you stupidly, and then either lie down or 
turn and run away, but they were all shot. We were told it 
was estimated that there were 35,000 Germans attacking 
and ourselves, who were no more than 2,000 altogether. The 
thanked us, as they said that if we had not held on as we 
did they would have lost. 

“Our fellows were extraordinarily brave, and I think 
several of them should get the D. C. M. The Kaiser is here 
himself, and he ordered that must be taken at once at 
any cost, and our show was the beginning of this effort. It 
has) failed so, tar. s'/).) 1 had two\ exciting: moments aimee 
when in a village a shrapnel bullet fell between me and 
another man, and, secondly, when I was sitting outside the 
‘dug-out’ in the trenches, with Captain , a piece of shell 
went into the ground between us. It somehow did not worry 
me, as there is not time to consider everything.” 


‘A HORDE OF DEMONS.” 

Trooper W. Allen, of the t2th Lancers, in a letter to his 
sister-in-law, who lives in West Ealing, gives a dramatic 
description of a charge by the Lancers and Scots Greys. He 
says -— 

“Did you read of the glorious charge of our regiment in 
Belgium? Along with the Scots Greys we charged through 
and through the German hordes until men and horses were 
thoroughly exhausted. The Germans ran like rats from our 
lances. They could not stand our rifles even, but when it 
came to cold steel I think the Teutons’ blood froze in their 
veins. The battlefield was in an awful mess when we did 
slacken up at last. 

‘““My word, it was a treat to hear our fellows when the 
‘Charge’ sounded. There was one terrific yell, which you 
never heard the like of, and, like an avalanche, the regiment 
formed line and swooped down on the enemy like a yelling 
horde of demons. As one prisoner said, it was like all the 
fiends in hell let loose.” 


CHAIR TH Rive 
A WOMAN AT THE MARNE. 


The following striking narrative of her personal exper- 
iences on the battle line in France comes from the pen of a 
well-known American woman who for some years past has 
made her home in France. Urged by her friends to leave 
France and return to the United States, she said: ‘‘ No, I 
have lived here so long that I am going to remain and go 
down with the ruin of this portion of France if needs be.” 
This is one of the few personal narratives that have come 
from women who actually saw some of the fighting. The 
extracts given below are taken from several letters of different 
dates, as will be readily seen, and refer to several engagements, 
covering the experiences of more than a week :— 


OM eine el Marne: 
October 11, 1914. 


“Your letter of the 29th came this morning, which was 
quicker than any foreign mail I have had since the mobiliza- 
tion, and, and I was very glad to hear of you. Iam all right, 
thank you so much—I and my little house are both debout, and 
that by an astonishing bit of luck, which I am still inclined 
to look on as a miracle. Perhaps you do not know that I am 
living on the top of a hill which overlooks the valley of the 
Marne from Esbly to Meaux. 

“T have an uninterrupted view of a wonderful plain con- 
taining several little villages, among them Penchard and Cho- 
canin, and on the line of the hills which bound the wide pan- 
orama are Neufmortier, Monthyon, and Daumartin-en Goele. 
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That plain was the scene of the great battle of the left wing 
of the Allies on ‘the glorious fifth’ of September, a battle 
which was fought right under my eyes and which ended, after 
eight hours of the pounding of the heavy artillery, with a 
bombardment which partly destroyed every one of those 
towns. 

“ T heard the guns from Thursday afternoon, September 1, 
to Wednesday afternoon, the 9th, and on the 5th and the 6th 
I lived between the English battery on the heights of Coute- 
vroult, behind me, and the battlefield, and I knew, because 
Captain Edwards, of the Bedfordshire Light Infantry, warned 
me when he took tea with me on the 4th, that 1f the Germans 
succeeded in reaching the Marne, on which all the bridges 
had been destroyed, that the English battery would open fire 
on them, over my head, to prevent them from throwing their 
pontoons across, in which case the Germans would probably 
reply by shelling my hill—-and there would have been the end 
of my home. 

“As far as my life was concerned, I ran no risk, as a mili- 
tary automobile was ready at the battery to run me through 
the firing line if necessary, to Paris, and out at the South, from 
which point I could have got a train to some safe place. How- 
ever, none of the English officers felt that what might hap- 
pen was going to happen, so I stayed. I passed a week of 
real anguish, but that is over. It was a great consolation to 
me that I was useful. You would not have believed that a lit- 
tle hole in the country could have been for six days so full of 
movement. 

Chef-Major Weitzel, who was quartered with me on Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, when the One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Regiment moved forward to push the German retreat, said 
(as he stood on the lawn on the evening of the 7th and 
watched the shells coming above the hill and listened to the 
duel of heavy artillery, and studied the battlefield of the 
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French left wing of the Saturday before) that I had had a 
better view of a modern battle than could be had anywhere 
except from an aeroplane. Of course, it was nothing like 
what I had: fancied a battle would be. I suppose my ideas 
of a huge battlefield like that great plain were founded on the 
war pictures at the Musées of Versailles and Fontainebleau. 
I imagined great bodies of cavalry dashing about, and regi- 
ments in movement. ‘There was none of that. On either end 
of the plain, and on the hills behind, the big batteries belched 
fire which soon obscured all the villages, and when the smoke 
blew away, or the batteries moved, as the armies were all in- 
trenched, there were only lines of lower smoke showing the 
infantry firing. If there were cavalry charges we did not see 
them. Of course, the bombardment was terrifying and mag- 
nificent. It would have been picturesque if one had no imag- 
ination, but when the villages and the meules (stone mills), 
one after another, took fire, even although we knew they had 
all been evacuated two days before, I tell you it was horrible. 

“ Daumartin, Neufmortien, Monthyon, Penchard, Cho- 
canin, and God knows how much else, burned all night Satur- 
day until I was nearly suffocated with the awful small, and 
for days after thousands of dead men and horses lay pell-mell 
on the field, because in the hurry of the rush there was not 
time to bury them, and the ambulance corps had its hands full 
caring for the wounded of both armies. On Sunday the bat- 
tle had moved nearer, but was concealed, all but its smoke and’ 
cannonading, by that wooded hill at my left, and from five 
in the morning until eight at night, without one minute’s inter- 
mission, the Germans fought to reach the Marne and throw 
their pontoons across. All that day until noon on Monday I 
lived with the knowledge that if they succeeded, the English 
battery masked on the bill behind me, which is visible, would 
open fire over my head, and the Germans probably reply by 
storming my hill. If that came to pass, there was more than 
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a possibility of my little home disappearing. I had a hat box 
with a change of clothing, and a bag packed, and arrange- 
ments had been made by the English officers to take me 
through the firing line to safety. 


“Tt did not happen; the house is standing. I stood the 
ordeal better than I could have hoped, helped a little up to 
Saturday by the fact that I was busy and useful. I fed and 
consoled and helped to wash the English boys of the York- 
shire and Bedfordshire Infantry, made tea for the officers— 
and they were so good to me, I took them all to my heart, 
especially Capt. T. E. Simpson, of the Yorkshire Regiment. 

“The Uhlans arrived here on Tuesday, September 1— 
escaping from the battle of La Fere. But they did no harm, 
although they were hidden about us from that day until they 
wére driven out by the French cavalry the following Monday. 
They hid here waiting for the Germans to cross the Marne, 
as they expected to do, when they could rejoin their army 
and march on to Paris. The retreating English divisions 
which had led the Germans on to the plain, retiring in good 
order, in spite of their appalling losses in the four battles 
they fought), arriving here Wednesday, and were here until 
three o’clock Saturday morning, when they moved East to rein- 
force the Allied centre. J wish you could have seen the con- 
dition in which they arrived—footsore—they marched and 
fought all the way, dirty and hungry. First came the King’s 
Own Yorkshire (reduced at St. Quentin to 400), and only 
one officer, a Captain Simpson, who, alas, was reported yester- 
day missing. 

‘After them ‘came the Bedfordshire Intantry, agneden 
picket night and day about my little house, to protect me from 
the flying Uhlans, and was up every day at four to serve their 
coffee, and every afternoon I made gallons of tea for them 
—such clean, brave boys, and so overjoyed to find some one 
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to talk English with them, and listen to their battle tales, and 
their home matters. 

“Poor Captain Simpson, of the King’s Own, has been 
missing since the last of September. Before he left here he 
had all my flags (American, Belgium, French, and English!) 
pulled down as a precaution, and he begged me to write to 
him and let me know “ how I came through,” as he put it. I 
did it, of course, and the chef-major undertook to get the let- 
ter through, but, of course, I have never heard from him. It 
is pretty rough on his family, as he left his younger brother 
dead in the trenches at St. Quentin a week before he got here, 
when the King’s Own was horribly cut up—only 400 men 
retreated—the 800 being all dead, not wounded or prisoners. 
He was a nice man—lI liked him so much, and he was as good 
as a brother to me, and before he moved on he arranged with 
the bicycle scouts that each British detachment ‘should, as it 
retreated here, know about me. 

“In times like these it does not take long to attach your- 
self to people, especially when they need you. Saturday and 
Sunday were the worst—we had nothing to do. Here it was 
a heavenly day—heavenly two days, rather—was calm and 
beautiful—and just across the valley that awful thing, a ter- 
rible duel of artillery and shells, was going on. It was abso- 
lutely diabolical. What made it worst of all was the absolute 
inability of being sure how the battle had turned. As far as 
we could judge, the Germans had at eight o’clock Saturday 
retreated over the brow of the hill, but one could only guess 
at that by the direction of the bombardment. 

“When the battle began at five the next morning, it was 
further east, and all but the smoke and noise were concealed 
by a green hill—it was behind Meaux, but seemed nearer than 
it had been Saturday night. It approached and receded all day. 
Those two days we were quite alone on our hilltop, save for 
the Uhlans who rode boldly up the street, but molested no one. 
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It was not until Monday morning, when an English bicycle 
scout, belonging to Col. Snow’s detachment, rode over to tell 
me that the Germans had been pushed back ten miles to the 
banks of the Ourcq, where a terrible battle was going on, that 
we really knew for sure that the tide had turned. That day 
the English reinforcement moved forward east of us, and the 
French, coming out from Asnieres, just outside of Paris, 
marched on to our hill, and were quartered on us. They 
stayed until Tuesday at two o’clock, when they crossed the 
Marne on pontoons at Meaux, when the English battery came 
down from Coutrevroult, and followed them, and my actual 
danger was over. (My experiences for that week, and since, 
would fill a book, but I cannot write them). 

“IT know I have been lucky—and be sure of one thing, I 
was quite prepared for the other fate if it came. At tea on 
the afternoon before the battle on the plain, when I asked 
Capt. Edwards just how much risk I was running, and he ex- 
plained it to me, telling me that in his own heart he felt sure the 
Germans could not reach the Marne at Meaux, but if they did 
my hill would be bombarded. Having assured me that I could 
be looked after, he told me two stories. One was of the Ger- 
mans crossing the river at the other side of La Fere. His 
men had mined the bridge with the intention of blowing it up. 
It was a rainy night, and when the Germans were approaching 
the bridge the English had to retreat. The young officers of 
the engineer corps who had mined the bridge was standing 
ready, and at a signal from the captain, who was standing 
beside him, he touched the electric button, and the mine did 
not explode—powder had got wet. The engineer was in 
despair. Captain Edwards said ‘ Buck up, boy, it’s not your 
fault. Give her another try.’ Second effort useless, and 
under the fire of the Germans the engineer rushed down to the 
end of the bridge with his revolver in his hand, and fired six 
shots into the mine, knowing that, if he succeeded, he would 
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go up with the bridge, and, when he failed, he had to be 
dragged out of range, sobbing like a child at the failure. 

“The other was a story of the battle of St. Quentin, 
which was so fatal to the English. Everywhere the troops 
passed, the French received them with open arms, but it was 
not until after St. Quentin that they began to drum out the 
inhabitants on the line of march as they did at Meaux and all 
its environs. When the battle of the Marne opened, there was 
not a soul in Meaux,. except at the. caserne and the Arch- 
bishop’s. Well, just outside of St. Quentin there was a dear 
little chateau, and the family received the English soldiers 
with enthusiasm, fed them, and tended them, and the daughters 
of the house waited on them themselves. During the repast, 
there was suddenly a call to arms, and the battle (which they 
had not intended to fight there) opened at once. Three hours 
later, when the English retreated, there was not one stone 
standing on another of the pretty chateau, where they had 
been so well entertaned. I fancied afterward that Edwards 
told me that story to show that what others had borne I could - 
if worse came to worse. All the same I can hardly tell you 
what that Sunday was like, when I watched the smoke behind 
Meaux, and listened to the heavy artillery, expecting every 
hour to hear the guns behind me. It was an awful day of 
suspense. 

“While they are bothering to find a name for this war, 
why not call it ‘Krupp’s War,’ for that is what it is? No 
fortification (especially ones in which, as was the case with 
Namur, Liege, Maubeuge, and Antwerp, the Krupp factory 
had had a hand) can stand against the fortification gun which 
Krupp has made for Germany. On the battle field it is far 
from invincible. The seventy-five heats it. The big gun is 
hard to manipulate on the field, required fine roads to trans- 
port, takes over twenty horses to pull, and can be and has been 
silenced over and over again by both cavalry charges and 
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bayonet charges, but against a fort it is invincible—a fort 
cannot move—and it can batter down any masonry ever made. 
Moreover, it is already proved that in the case of almost every 
one of these forts, gun platforms for the heavy German siege 
guns had been built inside houses owned by Germans as long 
as two years ago, as in the case of Maubeuge in IQI11I, pre- 
paratory for this war. 

“T cannot tell you what a frame of mind we live in. It is 
five weeks today since the battle here, and out of those thirty- 
five days there have only been eight when we have not heard 
the far-off boom of the cannon about Rheims. Bear in mind, 
also, that only four miles of the North of me, and ten miles 
to the East begins a scene of desolation which reaches the 
frontier, and there are enacted scenes of horror and indecency 
at which future ages are going to shudder. In all this there 
is but one consolation—the spirit of the men. 

‘“In these awful days of suspense, when brave little Bel- 
gium is being wiped out, when works of beauty that have 
stood the test of time, and known the respect due to the great 
works of great men who have passed away, are being destroy- 
ed, it is pretty hard to brace one’s soul with the great good 
which will come after Germany is crushed. But we all know 
the worst is not yet. The invasion of Germany is to be 
marked by scenes of horror such as I fancy no war has ever 
recorded in history. Unless the German nation is demoral- 
ized when it begins to realize its fate, God knows what is 
before the Allied armies. Military experts of all the Allies 
believe that the last of December may see the decisive battles in 
both East and West—before Berlin in the East, and about 
Cologne in the West. But who knows? ‘The Germans are 
formidable, and they realize today that they are fighting for 
their very existence. 

“TI frankly confess that I have moments of feeling absurd 
—that it should have come so near to me to spread itself like a 
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great spectacle before my eyes—and turn back, leaving me 
safe and sound, with only shattered nerves, to tell the tale. I 
bear it better than I would have imagined I could. Still, it 
seems to me as if nothing would ever matter to me again. I 
had such a pretty garden, and took such pride in it. It is a 
picture of neglect today. I have not the heart to work in it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
GERMAN LETTERS. 


The following extracts from letters found on wounded 
Germans and brought home by a British officer back from the 
front are a glaring contrast to the rosy official despatches 
wherewith the German General Staff has sought to buoy up 
spirits in Germany since the outbreak of the war. The letters 
tell a plain, unvarnished tale of the awful losses of the German 
forces in the field. 

The following are extracts from a letter found on a pris- 
oner of the 74th German Infantry Regiment (10th Corps). 

“T have just been living through days that defy imagina- 
tion. I could never have thought that men could stand it. 
Not a second has passed but my life has been in danger, and 
yet not a hair of my head has been hurt. It was horrible, it 
was ghastly. But I have been saved for you and for our 
happiness, and I take heart again, although I am still terribly 
unnerved. God grant that I may see you again soon and 
that this horror may soon be over. None of us can do any 
more, human strength is at an end. I will try to tell you 
about it. 

“On September 5 the enemy were reported to be taking 
up a position near St. Prix (northeast of Paris). The 1oth 
Corps which had made an astonishingly rapid advance of 
course attacked on the Sunday. 

“Steep slopes led up to the heights which were held in 
considerable force. With our week detachments of the 74th 
and gist Regiments, we reached the crest and came under a 
terrible artillery fire that mowed us down. However, we 
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entered St. Prix. Hardly had we done so when we were met 
with shell fire and a violent fusilade from the enemy’s infan- 
try. Our colonel was badly wounded—he is the third we have 
had. Fourteen men were killed around me. We got away 
in a lull without being hit. 

“The 7th, 8th and 9th of September we were constantly 
under shell and shrapnel fire and suffered terrible losses. 1 
was in a house which was hit several times. The fear of a. 
death of agony which is in every man’s heart, and naturally so,. 
is a terrible feeling. 

“What I suffered in that terrifying battle, which extended 
along a front of many miles near Montmirail, you cannot pos- 
sibly imagine. Our heavy artillery was being used for the 
siege of Maubeuge; we wanted it badly, as the enemy had 
theirs in force and kept up a furious bombardment. For four 
days I was under artillery fire—it is like hell, but a thousand 
times worse. On the night of the oth the order was given 
to retreat, as it would have been madness to attempt to hold 
our position with our few men and we should risked a terrible 
defeat the next day. The First and Third Armies had not 
been able to attack with us, as we had advanced too rapidly. 

“Our morale was absolutely broken.” 

“Tn spite of unheard of sacrifices we had achieved nothing. 
I cannot understand how our army after fighting three great 
battles and being terribly weakened, was sent against a position. 
which the enemy had prepared for three weeks, but naturally 
I know nothing of the intentions of our chiefs. Our first bat- 
talion, which has fought with unparalleled bravery, is reduced 
from 1,200 to 194-men. ‘These numbers speak for them- 
selves.’ 

The following letter is from a lieutenant of the 25th Regi- 
ment of Field Artillery :— 

“For the last five weeks we have undergone colossal 
fatigue, lack of sleep, and desperate combats. The roth Corps. 
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has been constantly on the move since the first day of the cam- 
paign. My battery especially is always with the advance 
guard. Our horses are for the most part worn out; we are 
now using Belgian and French horses. ‘There are moments 
when they simply cannot go on; then they just lie down—add 
to that the numerous wounds which they receive. From five 
in the morning to eight at night we are under the enemy’s fire 
without being able to eat or drink. I was so tired I could not 
keep on my horse, even at a walk. 


“ Towards midday our battery was literally plastered with 
the enemy’s shrapnel and shells. We could not make the least 
movement behind our guns without running the risk of being 
shelled. 


‘There was a murderous battle which lasted from Sunday 
6th till Wednesday, 9th September. The toth and Guard 
Corps were the chief sufferers. Let us hope that we will soon 
have a decisive battle and so end these masses of carnage— 
even in bivouac at night—the troops are not safe. 


‘An airman dropped four bombs. Three of these were 
effective, with the result that 20 horses were killed, 10 
wounded, 4 men killed and 8 wounded. We no longer get any 
letters; the post office motor car of the roth Corps has been 
burnt.” 

Another letter from the same officer follows :— 

“In the roth Corps some infantry companies which started 
out with 250 men are reduced to 70. Some officers of the 
Guard who have fought by the side of our corps told me yes- 
terday that some infantry companies of the Guard “ Augusta ” 
Regiment are commanded by “ one year volunteers ” because 
no Officers are left. 

“We occupy a new strategic position. Let us hope that 
the French will not push forward, for if they do rel will 


occupy Rheims.” | 
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is dated from 


The following letter of Lieutenant 
Rheims, September 11, 1914 :— 

“My Dear :—As you see I have been away from my reg!- 
ment for several weeks engaged in a very bloody battle which 
has lasted since Sunday. I have been wounded. My regi- 
ment, which started with 60 officers, has now only 5. More 
than 2,000 men are hors de combat, with the result that my 
gallant regiment is only a fragment. 

“Tt is the same with the gallant Saxons fighting at our 
side. 

“T beg you not to speak of our great losses, which can only 
lead to useless rumors being spread. To speak candidly, the 
army to which I belong has passed through terrible experiences 
during the last four weeks; let us hope it will soon be over.” 


TRIBUTE FROM THE ENEMY. 


An earnest warning against the under estimation of the 
British troops such as has been customary with a certain sec- 
tion of the German press, is sent by a well known Berlin 
newspaper man who is serving as a first lieutenant with a 
regiment facing the British forces near Ypres. 

His regiment, he writes, marched out with the idea that 
the British had legs only to run with, and that real spirit or 
skill in arms was lacking in them. A few hours’ contact 
with the British, however, showed that they were “no easy 
money.” 

“The English infantry which opposed us in the vicinity 
of Ypres,” he adds, “must be characterized as troops of the 
first quality,” he writes. ‘‘ From the start it was noteworthy 
with what high energy the British troops defended their posi- 
tion against our attacks. After being driven out they kept 
trying again and again, particularly by night attacks, to regain 
the lost ground. They were supported most effectively in 
their field artillery which, like the French, is at least as good as 
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ours. The British also had brought up heavy guns in the 
vicinity of Ypres. 

“As the British commenced to feel more and more our 
enveloping moves they made further but vain desperate efforts 
to break through our lines particularly in the neighborhood of 
Becelaere. 

“The chief strength of the English lies, beyond doubt, in 
the defence and the proper use of cover. The natural hunting 
instincts of the sport-loving Briton come out more strongly in 
these specialties than in the case with our average infantry 
man. The minimum of hunting instincts that we of the 
present age inherit is brought to a higher degree of develop- 
‘ment in the Englishman by regular participation in sport, than 
in men of other nations. 

“The Englishman as a sportsman undoubtedly has quicker 
nervous reactions than the average German. It is unques- 
tionably easier, therefore, to instruct the British recruit than 
the German in shooting, in the use of terrain, and in patrol 
duty. 

“The skill of the British soldier in utilizing every advan- 
tage of the country was very noticeable in the numerous 
engagements in the vicinity of Ypres. The British trenches 
were usually so skilfully constructed that they could not be 
‘made out with the naked eye. When we had stormed the 
first trenches we were astonished to find how well laid out they 
‘were, particularly in depth, side protection against shell frag- 
‘ments, splinter proofs, and, above all, the way in which the 
‘plates of steel and iron were built into the breastworks. 

“The shelter pits evidently had been arranged with all 
posible comfort for an extended stay and our men rejoiced at 
the wonderful caned goods, corned: beef, ham, and other sup- 
plies they found in them. 

“The British often lay out dummy trenches, setting up 
turnips or clods’of earth to deceive us. The firing line, tak- 
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ing full advantage of cover, lies so far in front of or behind, 
these trenches that it suffers very little from our severe fire 
directed at the supposed trenches. It often happened that we 
came under heavy infantry and machine fire from the edge 
of a wood, returned the fire and stormed the wood to find 
only when entering it that the defenders were in the tree- 
tops, not on the ground. As to patrols, I have often followed 
British patrols for some distance with the glass, and so far as 
I could see they missed none of the fine points of the game— 
something which cannot always be said of our patrols.” 


A GERMAN’S DIARY. 


Following is a translation of the notes found on the body 
of a Bavarian soldier killed near Dixmude. Most of the Ger- 
mans, officers and men, keep diaries. The original notes, 
translated below, were returned by post to the soldier’s wife, 
along with the photograph of a child and a sum of money 
found in the pockets. 

Near Dixmude, Belgium, October 24.—‘‘ The part which 
I am taking in this battle, which has been raging for three 
days, is beginning to convince me that the duty of a soldier 
may simply be to remain a spectator instead of an actor. 

“This morning at 5 o’clock we were ordered to stand in 
compact formation, guns to the ground, at the foot of a small 
hill covered with bushes. A white frost covered the ground 
and the men when we arose from the trenches. My joints are 
so stiff that to stand is a torture, A pound of coffee for forty 
men was our breakfast. If the coffee was like muddy water, 
it was at least hot and it did us good. And there we are, not 
allowed to smoke or exercise our stiffened joints. 

“In the distance we hear the cannon, nearby passes the 
cavalry, with a noise resembling an earthquake. The side of 
the hill shakes under my feet, so numerous are the horses. 
The sabres clashing against the men’s boots and the flanks of 
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the horses add to the noise. Above the hill, right over our 
heads, shells have been flying for nearly an hour. In the 
light of early morning each shell, as it goes shrieking by, is 
surrounded by a little cloud of white smoke. 

“Little by little the horizon is filled with smoke. One 
would think a thunder storm was approaching. Soon other 
regiments take positions alongside of us. Between each regi- 
ment is posted a battery of artillery, mouths turned towards 
the coming storm. In the plain before us a multitude of men 
are moving. Large, compact masses all coming toward us. 
They are our regiments, but why are they coming this way? 
The enemy’s shells hit behind us on the other side of the hill. 
They have not got the range—lucky for us. 

“Officers gallop by, three automobiles pass on the road 
at our feet, while overhead two of our aeroplanes fly back- 
ward and forward. They seem to chase after the French 
shells. They disappear in the horizon, losing themselves in 
the clouds of smoke, then are back again over our heads, drop- 
ping messages which our officers pick up. One of my corn- 
rades whispers in my ear: ‘“‘ When are we going to start in?” 


“We have been here three hours now, the shells come 
nearer to us. Some explode over our heads. And we are 
standing still. Something is going to happen to us, but what? 


‘Through the smoke which now covers the plain some- 
thing dark shoots out, then another and still another. What 
is it? Now I can see. Cannons galloping toward us. Our 
cannons. 

“But what are they doing? The French are on the other 
side! 

“Suddenly alongside me the earth seems to open with a 
crash. I am deaf, my head whirls, I am covered with mud 
and stifled by smoke through which I can’t see the men even 
next to me. A shell has fallen ten yards away. And I am 
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still alive, thank God! To my right another crashes, but this 
time our guns are firing. 

“Over my head, seemingly coming straight from the sky, 
a huge bird it might be, and a half a second after a deafening 
thunder. Again I am covered with mud, but unharmed. 
Two men, those closest to me, are on the ground. One whim- 
pers like a little child, like my Freda does when I punish her. 
The other, the one who spoke to me a while ago, is silent— 
he is dead, I guess. No one goes near; we are not allowed 
to move unless ordered. Lowering my eyes, I sce his neck, 
the back of it, from which a piece of steel is protruding. 
These two are the first of our regiment to fall. An officer 
cries, “ Close your ranks,”* and I move to the left two paces, 
stepping over the body of my comrade. 

“ Another shell shrieks by and another, still another. There 
is no end to it. And to think I am forced to stand there. 
What is my gun for, I wonder. As each shell explodes our 
captain shouts, ‘Close your ranks,’ and we all move to the 
left, stumbling over bodies. 

‘‘One man seems to have stepped into a hole, only his body 
is above ground, and he is half leaning over, with a funny, 
sickly look. He must bescared! Isee! There is no hole, but 
both his legs have been shot away. God, whata sight. I turn 
away, sick, and my legs shake like leaves. Can’t they let us 
fight or else go off behind the hill? Anywhere, away from 
this slaughter house. 

‘“What’s this in the plain in front of us? Red flowers 
seem to have sprung suddenly. They move, disappear, jump 
in the air. Thousands gather around the bushes. “The 
French!” whispers our corporal in front. The red caps seem 
to cover the plain. How did they get there so quickly! 

“Now bees seem to hum all around us, I can’t see them, 
but hear them plainly. The French are within range now 
and spotting our men. The captain passes in front of us 
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saying: ‘‘ The first to turn his back will be shot.” The first 
to turn his back will be shot.’’ His revolver in his hand looks 
wicked and the men stand firm. 

“T can see over twenty of my company on the ground 
now. I start to count them, but am interrupted every minute 
by: ‘Close your ranks.’ One of the wounded is screaming 
loudly and our corporal goes over to give him a drink but 
falls right on top of the wounded man, dead. Are we ever 
going to fight? 

“Tt is getting worse; our ranks seem to melt, and I have 
closed the ranks until I am fifty feet away from where I first 
stood. 

“The man next to me now is mumbling. All I hear is: 
‘Oh Blessed /Vircia tiie ete He is praying. The Virgin 
must have heard him, for a shout runs down the line and a 
mounted officer rushes by crying: ‘ Your turn now, hurrah! 
forward!’ 

‘Up go’ our guns. Down come’ the bayonets. items 
charge. Across the road, over a ditch, I run as fast as the 
rest and reach the plain. I forget the aching joints, wounded 
comrade and legless man. All I see are the red caps a few 
hundred yards away. They are kneeling and shooting. Thou- 
sands of them. They run a few steps forward, kneel, shoot 
and up again. 

“All around me, men of my GAR se are falling. Some 
without a word, others with a shout ora moan. One I remem- 
ber, screamed “‘ Mamma,’ as he pitched to his knees. Just 
then our captain’s horse went over him and trampled him. 

“It seems we will never reach those red caps. They are 
still kneeling and shooting. I stumble and fall; my face in 
the dust. Up again and forward. 

“Suddenly the kneeling line of red caps rises together. 
The shooting stops, and with lowered bayonets they rush at 
us. On my right and left my comrades stop. The officers 
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curse, and one strikes me with the flat of his sword: ‘ For- 
ward! Forward!’ 

“ But the strength seems to have left me. The men all 
around me are turning. The one in front has just thrown 
his gun to the ground and is running back, his hands waving 
in the air like a madman. Another throws his gun away 
and in a minute all have done the same. We are all running 
toward the hill, falling over the wounded, trampling the dead. 
I look over my shoulder; two red caps are ten feet behind me, 
bayonets lowered. 

‘Not in the back! They must not strike me in the back! 
I turn. The bayonets graze by me and the red caps shut 
* Surrender! ’ 

“T stumble and fall. The French rush by and I lie like 
one dead until night falls. J am forgotten and saved. 

“T walk all night and find my regiment. Only 600 are 
left. The rest are prisoners or dead. When will my turn 
come ?”’ 

Note: The above notes were found on October 26. His 
turn came two days after. 


CHAPTER V IT, 


TALES OF HEROISM. 


Many of the letters from the firing line deal with outstand- 
ing acts of heroism, of which the following from a motor car 
driver is a sample :— 

‘““No notice need be taken of my appeal for an overcoat, 
etc., as one of our officers has removed the decorations from 
his old one and kindly given it to me. I have also obtained 
other officers’ clothing from a friend of an officer I drove who 
has just died of wounds. 

“As I drove this officer direct from the battle field to the 
base hospital I heard the full account of how he was wounded, 
and this, coupled with the report recommending him for the 
V.C., provides an incident which will never be surpassed in 
the whole of history, and I cannot help a lump coming to my 
throat as I think that this hero is now beneath the ground. It 
seems wonderful that the very man who in civil life, at the 
slightest skid or accident to a car seemed on the verge of 
fainting, should out here prove to be the bravest of the brave. 

“The officer I am writing of is such a person, and fre-. 
quently when driving him at home I smiled at his nervousness 
and thought, if that’s how you act here how would you behave 
under fire? Now that question is answered. He was in 
charge of a half company of the before Ypres, and, 
what with the continuous rain and remaining in wet clothing 
day after day, it’s a marvel that the men are alive at all. The 
enemy had made several attacks during the early morning, but, 
as usual, unsuccessfully. Night approached and the grim cere- 
mony of burying the dead and removing the wounded was 
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carried out under heavy fire; not a man dared even light a 
match for his cigarette but it brought a hail of bullets, and this 
was soon stopped. 

“The calm before the storm told us that something was 
being prepared for us in the opposite trenches, and sure enough 
the galloping of feet informed us that the enemy were charg- 
ing with fixed bayonets. No one loves a bayonet charge bet- 
ter than our own men, and I don’t believe a single man re- 
mained in the trenches to await the onslaught, but without an 
order the whole lot leapt from the trenches, and the crash of 
steel to steel drew sparks as though to celebrate the 5th. I 
have yet to see the Germans successful with a bayonet charge, 
and they retreated even quicker than they advanced; but 1’ll 
give them their due, not without carrying back a wounded 
comrade where possible. 

“We were astounded at daybreak to see they had even 
returned and collected their wounded, with the exception of 
one man who lay groaning in agony. He was just half-way 
between the trenches, and although firing still continued I’m 
glad to say no one attempted to hit him. Then a flying figure 
appeared from the opposite trenches with the intention of sav- 
ing the poor chap I referred to, but scarcely a dozen paces 
had he gone before a volley laid him low; then the order 
“Cease fire!’ came from the officer whom I had personally 
earmarked ‘ Nervy.’ He jumped forward from the trench, 
and no doubt with the intention of taking revenge for their 
dead comrade the Germans fired. He was hit badly too, for 
he staggered, but with a magnificent effort kept his feet and 
rushed on. ‘ He’s gone mad,’ a voice near me exclaimed, but 
he regretted it an instant later, for the sight witnessed from 
both trenches was greeted with a roar of cheers, and not ano- 
ther single shot was fired for nearly an hour. 

“Arriving at the wounded German, although badly 
wounded himself, our hero picked him up and, to the amaze- 
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ment of all, carried him direct to the German trench. We 
heard the distant roar of cheers as he arrived and gently laid 
the body before an officer and, saluting, turned on his heel to 
return to us, for he was as safe during those few moments 
as he would have been at home, but he was not to return unre- 
warded, and the German officer climbed up from the trench 
and, removing his own Iron Cross, pinned it on our hero. 

“Have you ever heard ‘Goal’ from the crowd at the 
Palace on Cup-final day? The cheer from both sides was 
similar, and I’m certain had a German soldier fired at him 
as he came back to us he would have been killed by his own 
men. They gave us time to shower our praise upon him 
before attacking again, and that evening I had the honour of 
taking him back to the hospital. Before leaving the general 
informed him that he would be recommended for the V. C. 
the very next day, but | am broken-hearted to say that his cross 
is a wooden one among more of the heroes who have made 
England what she is.” 


THE HEROISM OH VER At Dis 


The facts of the gallant action of the lL. Battery, Royal 
Horse Artillery, at the village of Nery on September 1, when 
all the officers were killed or wounded and only a remnant, 
forty men, remained unscathed, are related in a letter as 
follows :— 

“On August 31, after a long day’s march, the battery 
reached Nery, a little village south of the River Oise and 
about forty-five miles northeast of Paris, where the 1st Cav- 
alry Brigade already was. Having slept on some straw in a 
sugar factory outside the village, the men were up at daylight, 
with orders to be ready to move out at 5 a.m. on a quarter 
of an hour’s notice. 

“They were standing about their lines, horses saddled up 
and teams hooked to the carriages, and poles and supporting 
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bars down to the ground. Lieutenant Giffard was bending 
down examining his horse’s hind fetlock. Suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, a terrific burst of rifle, machine gun, and 
shrapnel opened on them. The lieutenant’s horse fell dead; 
he himself dropped under the bank, pulling down with him a 
sergeant. They quickly crawled up the road—a cutting 
about 2 feet deep—and got in a few seconds to some small 
hay stacks where Captain Bradbury, Lieutenant John Camp- 
bell, Lieutenant Mundy, and about two dozen men were stand- 
ing. 

‘A dash was made to bring a gun or two into action im- 
mediately ; to employ more at the moment was out of the ques- 
tion—they would have been shooting at each other. Lieuten- 
ant Giffard took with him some of the men and one of the 
guns; the rest went with Captain Bradbury and Lieutenants 
Campbell and Mundy. 

“Only about five rounds had been fired off by Lieutenant 
Giffard when the whole of his detachment was knocked out. 
He himself continued and fired off the rest of the ammuni- 
tion before a fragment of shell struck him above the left knee 
and came out at the back of his leg, and another fragment 
peppered him on the hip and shoulder. Then one struck the 
left gun-wheel and broke it. 

“ To remain there longer with no ammunition was useless, 
so Lieutenant Giffard dragged himself back towards the near- 
est haystack, and as he reached it was hit through the right 
leg. His whole leg thus becoming deadened he could only lie 
there and wait for the best. Many of the other wounded 
men had also crawled to the same shelter; most of them were 
beyond aid. One of the drivers who up to that time had not 
been badly hit, bound up Lieutenant Giffard’s wounds. I 
believe he was afterwards shot dead. 

“Meanwhile at the second gun the other men had been 
doing a lot of shooting, but one by one they got knocked out. 
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Captain Bradbury had both legs blown off but lived for ten 
minutes. He was one of the coolest and bravest of officers, 
the life and soul of his comrades. Lieutenant Campbell was 
wounded first in the back, but went on gallantly until he was 
hit again and killed outright. Lieutenant Mundy was first 
hit in the right shoulder; he carried on with his left hand, 
and near the end was very badly hit in the right leg; he died 
two days later in hospital. Amputation was attempted, but 
he did not come to again. Fortunately he did not suffer 
much, as the leg was quite numb. He was as cheery as always 
till the end. 


“While these occurrences were happening, the cavalry 
had all turned out with rifles and lined the village, and the 
Bays’ machine gun did particularly good work. Lieutenant 
de Crespigny was kill there. 


“The Germans could not advance an inch. By 8 o’clock 
the Household Cavalry and I Battery came up on the right 
and the Middlesex and Somersets on the left, and the Germans 
were forced to retire, leaving ten guns in our hands.” 


A DESPERATE DEFENCE. 


An officer, who is now a prisoner of war at Crefeld, has 
sent to his wife a letter giving an account of a desperate fight 
in which he was engaged near La Bassée. ‘The following is an 
extract i 

‘On the 12th we started an attack at night. I was order- 
ed forward with a few men to a village in my front supposed 
to be evacuated. We bumped into the German outposts, tried 
to charge them, but the fire was too heavy. . . . Dawn was 
breaking fast. We got into a large farmyard and barricaded 
ourselves as quickly as we could. Casualties came fast. I 
had a few men in an upstairs room of the house. ‘Then the 
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enemy got up and fired all the outbuildings. Eventually we 
were burnt out of our house, got in’ next door, barricaded 
ourselves with sacks of wheat from the loft, fought the flames 
all day and defended ourselves, and watched the battle going 
on as well as we could. Suddenly our own guns shelled us 
and took the whole roof off. Evening came on and the Ger- 
mans attacked’ us again with rifles. Our wounded were ina 
cellar. Then they commenced throwing hand grenades into 
us, a new form of torture; this brought down doors, windows, 
and pieces of wall. We had planned to escape by the back, 
when one came and blew in the window we were just going 
to get out of. Then more bombs came and brought the 
burning roof of the cellar down on our wounded, so we had 
to surrender. 


“The officer in command was a thorough gentleman— 
shook hands with us as we came out and was very kind to us. 
He told me that his Commander-in-Chief had ordered that as 
we picked off their men whenever they came into the open 
there was to be no more risk of life taken by them—hence 
the use of the hand grenades. He also said that he had sev- 
eral times tried to call to us to surrender, as our position was 
hopeless, and that his Commander-in-Chief had told the whole 
of his men, of the brave defence we had made. ‘This officer 
also told us that we had not given in when we did they were 
going to fire four grenades together and throw them in, and 
that this would have brought down the remainder of the house 
and killed us all. After we were taken we marched about 
five miles to ——, and were billeted in a church for the night, 
with three other officers. Next day we marched about 
twenty miles to , slept the night there, and railed from 
, arriving early this morning, and it looks as if we shall 
be as comfortable as circumstances permit.” 
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A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


Private Williams, A. S. C., who, twice wounded in South 
Africa, has already received two wounds in the present cam- 
paign, writes :-— 

‘““ Near Meaux I was wounded, and a little later was cap- 
tured by the Germans, from whom I subsequently escaped. 


“With two others I was placed in the cellar of a house, 
while our captors drank heavily of wines and spirits in the 
upper apartments. 


“Discovering that an iron grating was removable, I told 
my companions that I meant to gain my freedom. They re- 
fused to join me in the attempt, pointing out that if we were 
caught the penalty would be death. 

“T wriggled through the grating, and after crawling on 
hands and knees—being unable to walk owing to my wounded 
foot—for a mile, reached a barn, where I hid amongst some 
straw. Two hours later a company of German soldiers en- 
tered the barn, flashed their lights around, and seeing nothing 
but straw, took their departure. 


“Every moment I thought I should be discovered and 
then placed as a target for a dozen rifles. 


“After the lapse of three or four hours another company 
of soldiers galloped towards the barn. But much to my 
relief, I heard my own language spoken, and without any 
foreign accent. . 

‘““T] made my presence known, and was carried into safety 
by the British troopers. 

“ After a few days in hospital I went back to the fighting 
lines at Soissons, from there to Merville, where I received my 
second and more serious wound.” 
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BLUDGEONING THE SENTRIES. 


A soldier of the Royal Garrison Artillery, formerly a. 
police-constable in Birmingham, writes home to his wife as. 
follows :— 

“T am servant to a staff officer, and go all along the front. 
in a motor car with a French chauffeur who speaks English. 
The Frenchman and myself were going through a village when 
we ran slap bang into a party of about fifty Uhlans. 

‘Of course, it was ‘Hands up!’ as it was no use trying” 
to get away. They took our money and everything we had, 
and threw my cigarettes on the ground and stamped on them. 
They marched us off to a café and shut us in a room at the 
back, and put two of them to guard us and started to pinch 
all the wine they could lay hands on and got as drunk as 
could be. At about ten p.m. the two who were looking 
after us began to knock us about. After they had had their 
little game they began to get sleepy, and I saw my chance. 
I told my pal to follow me, and we got hold of a rifle apiece 
and hit them over the head two or three times. We then 
took revolvers and got through the window into the back 
yard, where the others were “ enjoying’ themselves, and then 
made tracks for the woods. My Frenchman knew the coun- 
try well, and in four days we were back in the base. The 
Germans are getting it hot everywhere, and our troops are. 
sticking it well.” 


A ROUND WITH DEATH. 


Sergt. M. P. Caughlin, of the 4th Hussars, of a family 
who for 88 years have served King and country, writes to his. 
father at Eastbourne :-— 

“Tt was nearly all up with me on October 16. We had 
to attack a town dismounted, and the Germans were in a very 
strong position. There was a man with me—Corporal Davis. 
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—and I was helping him to break open a door when the firing 
started. The troop retired at once, and as Davis and myself 
turned from this door he was shot through the bandolier, and 
ten rounds in it exploded. One bullet went in and out of 
his breast; two others separated the main artery of his left 
forearm. I managed to get Davis up against a church wall, 
and I could see that he would soon bleed to death if something 
was not done. All I could do was to hold on to the artery, 
which I did until I found the strength of my hands giving out. 
‘Then I got a bootlace out and put that on, and a first field 
dressing. There we stood, with heavy firing going on all 
around us, not knowing what was going to happen next, until 
night came on. When it was quite dark I managed to leave 
the town by the back way and get Davis back to the regiment, 
which I never expected to see again. He lost a lot of blood, 
poor fellow, but he was very brave, and stuck it like a hero. 
He only fainted once the whole time. God was good and got 
us safely out of it, but I shall never forget that night as long 
as L live.” 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE. 


The story of how Private Dan Robertson, of the Bedford- 
shire Regiment, a taxi driver, gave his life for his sergeant 
has become known at Reading. In a letter to Robertson’s 
parents, regarding their son’s death, the writer says :— 

“Dan was performing a splendid act of bravery when 
shot down. He had gone out in the face of a rain of bul- 
lets to fetch in the wounded sergeant, and had carried him 
nearly back to the firing line when he was shot down, the ser- 
geant being rescued.” 

In a letter written to the parents by the commander of Rob- 
ertson’s company there appears the following: ‘‘ You have 
all my sympathy with you in your sorrow. Your son died 
doing his duty like a British soldier.” 
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THE SLEEPLESS FOURTH. 


From a rifleman in the Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, lying 
wounded at Cork :— 

“ At Soissons, where we were in front of the division, 
having stolen a night march on the Germans, we lost some 
gallant men and officers. Captain Pretty and Sergeant 
Walker, who had his leg blown off, were both rewarded with 
the Legion of Honour for bravery in the field in holding the 
trenches against the Germans, who outnumbered us. The 
division, which the French called ‘The Sleepless Fourth,’ 
kept the enemy on the run and showed them the English steel 
more than once, teaching them a lesson for their brutality to 
defenceless women and children.” 


GAVE LIFE FOR COMRADES. 


The story of an heroic Irish soldier who was killed by the 
Germans with his own bayonet because he would not be forced 
to lead his comrades into a trap is here simply told. 

The hero was “ Ned” Richardson, of the 17th Lancers, 
whose home is at Torca Hill, Dalkey, County Dublin. He 
was a fine fellow of 6 feet 2 inches who went through the 
South African War, and had the Queen’s medal with five bars. 
He leaves a widow and one child, and had a brother, brother- 
in-law, one cousin, and two nephews in the army. 

This is the story as told in a letter to the mother by Sergt- 
Major Drew, of the 5th Lancers, a chum from the same 
OWT 

“Ned was out with an officer’s patrol at an advanced point 
—that would be about 100 yards in front of the main patrol 
—when he came across a barricade which had been erected by 
the Germans. He reported same and made his way on. 

“The Germans were hidden very close, but impossible to 
see. However, they let him go on, and when the main patrol 
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came on they fired at it, killing a sergeant and wounding some 
men. 

“Ned was captured and made to go along the road as a 
sort of hoax to get another patrol into the trap. 

“When Ned saw what they were up to he sacrificed his 
life to save his comrades by putting up his hand for them not 
to come any further, which they perceived and halted, but the 
Germans struck poor Ned seven times with his own bayonet, 
Aalling him.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DARKER SIDE. 


A British artillery officer has written an account of a very 
severe engagement in which his battery was, as he says, blown 
to bits. He also makes very definite charges of barbarism 
against the German troops to which he has been opposed. 

“TI. got your letter,” he says, ‘and am glad of the news. 
In a spare moment I wrote quite a long letter, but I had to tear 
itup. Things were so hot that it was not safe to keep it, as it 
was not very complimentary to the foe, and as they advanced 
to within 250 yards of the poor old ‘(the writer’s battery). 
Since then it has been day and night work, and I have not 
even had my boots off for a fortnight, and no hot water pos- 
sible owing to no fires. Yesterday at 4 p.m. came the climax. 
Four batteries of ‘ Black Marias’ got on to us and blews us to 
bits. Out of the six guns we may (by taking bits from each) 
get together one complete gun. The two subalterns are dead 
and the major hit, so | am running the show with one 
subaltern. 

“Tam gloriously proud to say that between us two we have 
got every gun and vehicle, even to the last round, and all dead 
and wounded, into camps here, so we are rather ‘tin gods.’ 
‘None of those looking on expected us to get out, and we 
refused help! We mowed the Germans down until they got 
the range, and then somehow—lI shall never know how—we 
got clear away. Imagine dragging a 1% ton gun with no 
wheels out of action! Luckily it was over a ploughed field, 
so it acted as a sort of sledge, and afterwards we worked in 18 
horses and by mere force of horse-power got that gun clear. I 
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am very sorry to say all the 18 poor horses were killed or had 
to be shot. We got in at midnight. I have just acted as 
parson, as none is available, and buried the dead. Well, pre- 
vious to this we have had each time to stick it to the last. 

“On two occasions we had just 10 minutes to spare. But 
anyone would stop when one sees the vile fiends of Germans 
bayonetting our wounded. I have actually seen this, and on 
this occasion they picked up some of our men who could just 
crawl and held them in front as they advanced, and those who 
could not go forward fast enough against our own guns they 
actually stuck from behind. It was absolutely unbelievable 
and turned one sick. I was the last to believe such a thing 
until I saw it. I even now can’t think every German army is 
like this. The Afghan is a cultured gentleman compared with 
some of them. 

“They deliberately shell villages on the off chance of some 
of us being there and to see the little kiddies running. It is 
awful, and every Sunday, when they must know it is likely 
that Mass is being held, they shell the churches. I quite agree 
that this latter is a necessary evil, because churches, windmills, 
and all high buildings must be destroyed in such mounded 
country, as it is the only point of vantage from which to direct 
one’s fire. I myself use them until the place is shelled. Then 
one pities all the fleeing refugees, carrying their household 
goods and what else they can carry, but there, again, in many 
cases these very ‘ refugees ’ have been German artillery officers 
carrying carrier-pigeons in hollow bundles. The result is we 
now have to search and burn every cottage if there is a pigeon- 
roost near. ‘The whole place is honey-combed with spies, and 
if ever we remain in one position more than a day it becomes a 
positive inferno of shell fire at dawn. In one case a telephone 
wire was run from our position underground, and in that way 
the fire was directed by the spy at our end to the enemy’s bat- 
tery. We are sniped at, at night if ever a fire is lit, and what 
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is worse, by men dressed in our wounded men’s clothing. 
Aeroplanes flying the Union Jack have to be shot at, as the 
Germans are not above flying under false colours. I quite 
enjoy the excitement one is deaf as a post with an awful 
‘head’ from the concussion.” 


BARBARIANS PUNISHED. 


Thrilling stories of adventurous experiences at the front 
are told by Pte. W. Davies of the Loyal North Lances Regi- 
ment, who was formerly employed in an English post office. 

“One evening,” he writes, “the Germans began shelling 
the village, from which the inhabitants were hurriedly depart- 
ing with just a few scanty bundles. The sight of infirm men 
and women and little children leaving their homely cottages, 
and toiling along the dusty road in procession, brought a lump 
into the throats of our chaps, and acted as nothing else could 
have done when we afterwards attacked the German trenches, 
and our officer called out: ‘ Now, my lads, let the devils have 
it, and don’t forget the sights you have seen.’ During the 
early hours of next morning we crept close up to the German 
trenches, and daylight brought a continuous. hail of shrapnel 
from their guns at the fort and the maxim fire from the 
trenches. However, after a fierce fight, we took the first line, 
but later had to retreat. 

“One night, while billetted in a small village near La Fere 
we were awakened by the enemy’s artillery, which was busily 
engaged in destroying the village. We took to the open coun- 
try, and reached a river, only to find that the bridge had been 
destroyed. After a deal of swimming we eventually found a 
ford, and got the regiment across, to find that the pack horses, 
carrying ammunition, could not be got up the bank on the 
opposite side. So the ammunition was distributed amongst the 
men, and the horses were shot, thereby bringing the weight 
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of our equipment up to something like 90-pound. We held 
the Germans back while our main body continued its retire- 
ment. After nightfall we left the trenches we had rapidly 
made, and covered 18 miles. 

“During the fight at Bourges we charged the enemy from 
their first lines of trenches on the edge of the heights, and 
followed them to the plateau beyond. Their artillery fire was 
very heavy, and shells were falling in among us everywhere. 
On the far end of the plateau they had more trenches heavily 
manned, and with more than 50 maxims, which pumped out 
lead for hours. During our rushes forward a few of us got a 
little in advance of our firing line, and within 300 yards of 
the enemy’s trenches, on which we kept up a good fire. 

“Owing to the battle din and smoke of the battle we 
neither heard nor saw any order given either to retire or to 
advance. My chums on either side of me had been hit, my 
rifle had become jammed owing to heat and mud, so glancing 
around for another rifle I was greatly surprised to find that 
our men had retired, and I was alone. I was just on the point 
of getting up when I heard a shout from the right, and I found 
a line of German infantry within 20 yards of me. Being 
without a rifle I merely lay still, but felt very uncomfortable 
when two of them lay behind me and used me for cover. 
After a time they passed on, but one had been hit in the throat. 

“The fields were thick with the dead and wounded of both 
sides. I was attracted by cries to a gully in a mangel field, 
and found that a lot of wounded had crept there for shelter. 
As the Germans passed them they fired into them, killing 
several, despite the fact that a young officer of the Guards 
had held up a white handkerchief with a red cross stained by 
blood which flowed from his own wounds. After dark I 
made my escape, and joined my regiment on the afternoon of 
the 15th, but only five officers and 200 men had come out of 
that engagement.”’ 
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HIS NARROWEST SHAVE. 


Corporal Walter Ellis, who is with the 18th Hussars at 
the front, writing to his brother at Wakefield, says :-— 

“On the 2oth I had what I think was the narrowest shave 
of my life. At 2.30 a.m. we left our billets to relieve a party 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards, who had been in the trenches all 
night. We had not been in our position 10 minutes before 
our advance posts came running in with the information that 
the enemy, who were 600 strong, with a machine gun, were 
advancing over the railway. As the enemy were then only 
200 yards away, and in overwhelming force, our officer decided 
to fall back on our infantry, as we were only 18 strong. Our 
only line of retreat was through a culvert running underneath 
the roadway, and containing two feet of water. 

“We had to wade through it, and were greeted with a hail 
of bullets as soon as we entered the open. We gained the 
cover of a farm, but soon realized that if we did not move we 
should be surrounded. As our next line of retreat was across 
ploughed fields for a mile we all hesitated, for the bullets were 
all around us, especially from the machine gun. At last we 
decided to cross the open in extended order, and had no sooner 
started off than our two sergeants fell mortally hit, one of 
them having his lungs ripped open with a bullet. We ran 
about 400 yards, and then came to a turnip patch, into which 
I dropped, with the bullets hitting the turnips all around us. 

“As I was then all on my own, I thought my best plan 
was to creep through this patch, and then I should be safe. 
When I started to crawl the bullets accompanied me, but I am 
pleased to say I was not hit. When I reached the far end of 
the field I judged myself to be about 800 yards from the 
enemy, so I got upon my feet and ran as fast as I could towards 
two haystacks, when I fell down, and called the Kaiser any- 
thing but a gentleman. Another 300 yards brought me to a 
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nunnery—and safety. When I reached this place I was a 
mass of slime and oil, soaking wet through, and as thirsty as a 
fish. I came to the conclusion that all that saved me was the 
rotten shooting of the enemy. Give us the same chance, and 
I would wager that not one of them would have escaped. I 
returned to the horses, which were in the wood, and then I 
learned that our losses had been two sergeants killed, one cor- 
poral missing, and six men wounded.”’ 


FIERCE FIGHT IN A FARM. 


“The night I was hit,’’ writes one of the Gloucesters, “ we 
had been engaged for three days in succession repelling Ger- 
man attacks on our line, and we were driving them in front of 
us after being reinforced. We had fought from early morn- 
ing that day, and the last position held by the enemy was 
around a big farm house. All the outbuildings had been occu- 
pied by the Germans, and rifle fire was spitting out from every 
window. The walls were loop-holed, and the trees around the 
place were occupied by sharpshooters, who were kept peppering 
us wherever we showed ourselves. We were knocking 
against death wherever we turned, and our losses were heavy 
indeed. We kept marching on through the pitiless rain of 
bullets, and our artillery kept up a furious bombardment on 
the buildings occupied by the Germans. We reached a low 
wall leading towards the main buildings. The Germans were 
lined behind it, and they were supported by the murderous fire 
from the concealed riflemen in the houses, on tree-tops, and 
by machine guns at every turn. It was as dangerous to go 
back as to go forward, and we made a dash for the wall. 
They met us with a terrible volley that tore into us like a 
steam roller crushing stones. Few of us knew what we were 
doing, but we got on to the wall, and dashed over at last. On 
the other side we came to close grips with the enemy. There 
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was no guarter thought of. We hacked and slashed at each 
other, and all the time the fire from the rifles and machine 
guns never slackened. It was kept up on both sides alike, 
and the Germans must have hit as many of their own men as 
they did of ours, for when two men are indulging in bayonet 
fighting you can’t be certain which you are going to hit. 1 
got knocked out by a bayonet thrust, and all I know is that the 
enemy were beaten off ultimately.”’ 


A RUINED TOWN. 


Private H. Wilkinson, of the Cameronians, writes :— 

“We are now going it strong in a long battle in which J] 
earnestly hope we shall prove victorious. The German tactics 
are curious, they are strange; but whatever mode of attack 
they employ we shall be, as we always are, prepared. At 
present we are at in the north of France, and are holding 
our own. The casualties in my regiment are few. One 
young fellow of our stretcher bearers showed a fine piece of 
heroism the other night. We were attacked, but the curs 
were repulsed with heavy losses. ‘This chap was attached to 
an advanced post, and all were wounded, five of them. He 
bandaged them up and placed them all behind a haystack, and 
came back under fire to report and also to get assistance. 

“ Considering that all this was done under a terrific fire, I 
think it was a courageous action—in fact, he is to be recom- 
merded. 

“ During the action preceding this one we had occasion 
to take a town at the point of the bayonet. This we did, and 
when we entered the place, what a sight met our gaze. ‘The 
place was entirely in ruins. The houses were burning. © They 
had been shelled by their incendiary shells. Every place I 
visited had been looted. Linen, furniture, crockery, thrown 
in all directions. Wine bottles—empty ones—were every- 
where. All drawers had been emptied and their contents 
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overhauled. Children’s toys broken in all manners, some even 
dressed as efhigies of our generals. 

“The church of the place was in ruins; the altar was cov- 
ered with shrapnel shots. ‘The great bell in the porch, fallen 
from the tower, is in pieces. In the left is graveyard; some 
of the graves have been damaged by the shells. I could hardly 
keep back the tears when I saw a woman among the graves 
crying. Evidently she had just lost someone dear to her.” 


BRAVE OFFICER. 


Mrs. Hopkins, mother of the late Lieutenant Hopkins, has 
received the following letter from an officer of the Devonshire 
Regiment :— 

‘““We were entrenched on the hills just north of the Aisne 
at a place called Vailly, and had been under a steady shell fire 
for a week continuously. Your son behaved with most extra- 
ordinary courage and bravery, as our men were being hit every 
minute, and he did everything in his power to bandage their 
wounds and relieve their pain, all the time under the heaviest 
of shrapnel fire. 

On September 19 one of the enemy’s shells pitched just be- 
hind a small trench, completely burying one man and smother- 
ing him; your son immediately dashed to the place and did all 
he could to bring the man round to life, when the unlucky 
shell came that killed him instantaneously. He was buried 
that night in a small copse by the river, close to the village, 
with another of my brother officers. I may add that during 
his short stay with us your son became most popular both 
with the officers and men, as he was always doing what he 
could for us all, and his death was a great grief to us all. I 
most sincerely hope that the knowledge that he died in such a 
really heroic manner may in some way compensate you for 
your great loss, which I can assure you you share with all the 
officers and men of my regiment who knew your son.” 
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ONLY 2o2’LEFT: 


Writing to his wife at Leeds, concerning the recent fighting 
in Belgium, Sergt.-Drummer Wilson, Connaught Rangers, 
says :— 

“T have been unable to write this week owing to a very 
terrific battle taking place. We are at Ypres in Belgium, and 
it is worse than hell itself. There are only 202 of our bat- 
talion left out of those who first came out. We lost 12 killed 
and 15 wounded yesterday. ‘The German big guns are awful, 
wiping out 20 or 30 at once, but we will win in the long run. 
I was in the same trench as Capt. Salsfield when he was 
wounded by a piece of flying shell. You will have heard that 
Bruen has got his commission and been awarded the French 
Legion of Honour, but he has been severely wounded. He 
was hit just above the mouth, and the ball came out the back 
of his neck. 

“You will be surprised to learn I am acting as cook- 
sergeant. It is an awfully heavy job, but I have a very good 
corporal, and he shows tne everything. We don’t have any 
cooking to do. We draw the rations at night from the second 
line, and then we take them up to the trenches, give them out, 
and then make off as quickly as possible to get clear by day- 
break, but the shells follow our waggons, and it is only by a 
miracle Iam alive. I had just taken a letter to the colonel at 
an old house when a big shell, a Dirty Dick or a Jack Johnson, 
knocked the house to the ground. Two men with me were 
wounded severely, but I got clear though much shaken.”’ 


STABBING THE WOMEN. 


Now on sick furlough at Sherbrooke Road, Fulham, S. W., 
Private A. Webdale, of the 2nd Royal Scots, writes as fol- 
iows :—- 

“You might like to know how the gallant 
advanced in the open at 


Bridgade 
under a very fierce shell and rifle 
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fire. The Royal Scots had orders to take a canal bridge by a 
large wood on our left. It was like hell on earth, bullets and 
shells coming at us in all directions. | We got across, however, 
after losing a number of horses. ‘’The Die Hards,’ which is 
the 4th Middlesex, followed, and they were more unfortunate 
even than we, for they had quite 300 killed and wounded. 
They are a brave lot, from the colonel down, and fully deserve 
their name. I was wounded in the neck by a bullet from a 
shrapnel shell, narrowly missing the spine, and another hit a 
knife in my left hand top pocket. ‘The Germans are artful 
enough not to fight the British in the open. ‘They prefer to 
murder innocent women and children. In a farm where I 
stayed after being wounded one woman had nine stabs in her 
breast. Another had four stabs in her legs and her left hand 
cut off. To crown it all, the dirty dogs killed a poor inno- 
cent baby lying in bed. Our R. A. M. C. did good work in 
giving these poor women first aid.” 


LANCASHIRE COLONEL’S HEROIC DEATH. 


Private James Ford, of the King’s’'Own Lancasters, who 
has returned to Northwich wounded in both feet, writes a 
very thrilling story of an engagement forty miles from Mons. 
He says :— 

“Our colonel was the first man to die. It was a brave 
sight, and I shall never forget it. As he lay on the ground he 
shouted, ‘ Good-bye, boys,’ and then passed away. ‘This was 
a brave death, and that of a true Englishman. 

“Tn all 640 of our men went down, and the regiment was 
terribly cut up. As we retreated, doing no less than thirty 
miles a day, we came across women and children fleeing from 
the scene of battle. 

“The Uhlans are a bad lot and are far worse than the 
ordinary German soldiers. When I was struck on the foot I 
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fell against a tree and broke my watch. It was a knack of 
our men to crowd all sorts of small articles into their cloth- 
ing, thinking they might stop a bullet or reduce its speed. I 
have known many cases of lives being saved in this manner.” 


PBRAVOUSHABOR DESY 


Private Archie Murray, of the 2nd Seaforths, writing to 
his parents in Penicuik, describes a bayonet charge by B Com- 
pany of the regiment. After mentioning a previous exploit, 
he says :— 

“ But that was nothing to the one we had in broad day- 
light last Wednesday. We were all busy digging trenches, 
when a fusilade of bullets came over our heads. We got the 
order to stand to arms. We advanced through a hedge at the 
side of a field until we got near the German trenches, when 
our colonel sounded the charge and ‘fix bayonets.’ We 
charged right up to their muzzles, and shot and bayoneted 
them all roads. You should have seen them dropping their 
guns and up with their hands like a lot of sheep. : 
Their trenches were full of their dead and wounded, others 
crawling out like the cowards they are. You should have 
heard the shout from our throats ‘ Caber-feidh’; there wasn’t 
one of us flinched. When word was sent to the general, he 
could say nothing less than ‘ Bravo, Seaforths.’ ‘It was a 
brave charge,’ he added, ‘considering the field of fire the 
Germans had.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IX: 


WITH THE ARTILLERY. 


“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the monstrous horror of 
the shell fire,’ writes Mr. Philip Gibbs, one of the best known 
of London journalists, in the Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt is only a few days ago since I stood in the midst of it, 
watching its effect upon the men around me, and analyzing 
my own psychological sensations with a morbid interest. I 
was very much afraid—day after day I faced that music and 
hated it—but there were all sorts of other sensations besides 
fear which worked a change in me. | 

‘““T was conscious of great physical discomfort which re- 
acted upon my brain. ‘The noises were even more distressing 
to me than the risk of death. It was terrifying in its tumult. 
The German batteries were hard at work round Nieuport, 
Dixmude, Purvyse, and other towns and villages, forming a 
crescent, with its left curve sweeping away from the coast. 

“One could see the stabbing flashes from some of the 
enemy’s guns, and a loud and unceasing roar came from 
them, with regular rolls of thunderous noise, interrupted by 
sudden and terrific shocks, which shattered into one’s brain 
and shook one’s body with a kind of disintegrating tumult. 

“ High above this deep-toned concussion came the cry of 
the shells—that long carrying buzz—like a monstrous, angry 
bee rushing away from a burning hive—which rises into a 
shrill singing note before ending and bursting into the final 
boom which scatters death. 

“But more awful was the noise of our own guns. At 
Nieuport I stood only a few hundred yards away from the 
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warships lying off the coast. Each shell which they sent 
across the dunes was like one of Jove’s thunderbolts, and 
made one’s body and soul quake with the agony of its noise. 
The vibration was so great that it made my skull ache as: 
though it had been hammered. Long afterwards I found 
myself trembling with those waves of vibrating sound. 

“Some people get accustomed to the noise, but others 
never. Every time a battery fired simultaneously one of the 
men who was with me, a hard, tough type of mechanic, 
shrunk and ducked his head with an expression of agonized 
horror. He confessed to me that it “ knocked his nerves to 
pieces.” Three such men out of six or seven had to be 
invalided home in one week. 

“One of them had a crise de nerfs, which nearly killed 
him. Yet it was not fear which was the matter with them. 
Intellectually they were brave men, and coerced themselves into 
joining many perilous adventures. It was the intolerable 
strain upon the nervous system that made wrecks of them. 

‘“Some men are attacked with a kind of madness in the 
presence of shells. In the hottest quarter of an hour in Dix- 
mude one of my friends paced about aimlessly with a dreamy 
look in his eyes. 

“T am sure he had not the slightest idea where he was or 
what he was doing. I believe he was ‘ outside himself’ to use 
a good old-fashioned phrase. And at Antwerp, when a con- 
voy of British ambulances escaped with their wounded 
through a storm of shells, one man who had shown a strange 
hankering for the heart of the inferno, stepped off his car 
and said, ‘I must go back, I must go back. Those shells call 
to me.’ He went back and has never been heard of since. 

“ Greater than one’s fear, more overmastering, is one’s inter- 
est in this shell-fire. It is frightfully interesting to watch the 
shrapnel bursting near bodies of troops, to see the shells kick- 
ing up the earth, now in this direction and now in that; to. 
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study a great building gradually losing its shape and falling 
into ruins; to see how death takes its toll in an indiscriminate 
way. 

“Men who have been in the trenches under heavy shell- 
fire, sometimes for as long as three days, come out of their 
torment like men who have been buried alive. They have 
the brownish, ashen colour of death. ‘They tremble as though 
aguish. ‘They are dazed and stupid for a time. 

“But they go back. That is the marvel of it. They go 
back day after day, as the Belgians are going back day after 
day. There is no fun in it, no sport, none of that heroic 
adventure which used perhaps—God knows—to belong to 
warfare when men were matched against men, and not against 
unapproachable artillery. This is their courage, stronger 
than all their fear. 

“There is something in us, some divine pride of manhood, 
a dogged disregard of death, even though it comes from an 
unseen enemy out of a smoke-wracked sky, like the thunder- 
bolts of the gods, which makes us go back, though one knows 
the terror of it. For honour’s sake men face again the music 
of that infernal orchestra, and listen with a deadly sickness 
in their hearts to the song of the shell screaming the French 
word for kill, which is ‘tue! tue!’ ” 


STRENUOUS WORK. 


The following letter has been received by a Montreal 
woman from her son who is in the British Artillery. As is 
usual, all mention of names of places and bodies of troops have 
been scored out in the communication :— 

“We are having today perhaps the first day’s rest for a 
fortnight from October 18th till October 26th inclusive, we 
went through what from all accounts must have been fighting 
as fierce as anything that has occurred up to date in the 
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whole campaign. Of course, I cannot vouch for this myself, 
but history will reveal the true account. What I can say is 
that for eight solid days we—that is to say, two batteries of 
artillery, F and 12th R. F. A.—were within 500 and 1,000 
yards and sometimes within less distance of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, Luckily, except for one position we were able to dig 
ourselves in pretty well. The three positions we held during 
these eight days were all within half a mile. The worst exper- 
ience we had was in our first position when we were enfiladed 
absolutely at right angles to our line of fire by the enemy’s artil- 
lery. Of course, in these cases any cover that you build is. 
of very little use. One shell burst a couple of yards behind 
me and one just in front, besides others all round and—no. 
damage to Tom! 

“We have had hundreds of bullets into the shields of our 
guns and in the blankets and greatcoats strapped on the 
vehicles. We went short of grub some days, on others 
had two days rations which came up to our trenches and pits. 
in the middle of the night. 

“The country is covered with small farms—nearly all of 
which the Germans try and generally succeed to burn by shell 
fire either to prevent troops sheltering behind them or to light 
up for night attacks or to desolate the country. One blessing 
is the fact that there is plenty of straw everywhere and that 
nearly always means that we get warm enough to sleep. We 
build splendid little parlors let into the ground to sleep and 
take cover in. Of course, they are only safe against bullets 
and splinters of shells, but a shell landing there would make a 
fine bag. 

“Our division having borne practically the whole of the 
fighting of the last eight days by itself, they have withdrawn 
us a couple of miles and pushed up others in place of us. We 
ourselves are still firing even at this moment against the 
enemy at a range of about 4,000 yards, but feel comparatively 
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safe. They search the woods around us with artillery fire but 
have not yet discovered us in the last thirty-six hours, and if 
they do we do not mind as we are quite inured to any sort of 
fire by now. 

“Our men would earn a small fortune as navvies, so keen 
and good have they become at digging. .. . 

“The battery, and in fact the whole division, have acquitted 
themselves very well and the position is entirely satisfactory. 
That is all I can say, and, in fact, all I know. 

“. . They feed us extraordinarily well—when we get it. 
Tea, sugar, bacon, cheese. ‘Tobacco once a week. Biscuits, 
occasionally bread. Bully beef or Maconachie ration, that is 
to say, a pound of beef and vegetables in a tin, and jam. No 
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ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


An interesting letter has been received by a Montreal man 
from his brother, an officer in the Royal Horse Artillery, F 
Battery. For obvious reasons the names are withheid. The 
letter is from the battle line and gives a few details of the 
fighting. It reads as follows :— 

? nithe: Gunite 
“Monday, Nov. 2nd, 1914. 


“T got your postcard the other day (Mobilization Camp, 
Valcartier) and very pleased I was to hear from you. We 
seem to have been out here ages now, yet we sailed from 
Southampton only four weeks ago today, and I am using the 
same ink that I put in my little stylo at Lyndhurst Camp. For 
the last fourteen days we have been taking part in as big a 
battle as has been waged anywhere in the campaign from all 
accounts I have heard. As I dare say you have guessed this 
battle is being fought in a different theatre, though I must not 
give our whereabouts. For eight days, from October 18 to 
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October 25, inclusive. we, that is to say, my particular division, 
and F Battery and the Twelfth Royal Field Artillery Brigade 
from the Artillery Division, were in the very hottest part of it. 
We held in all three different position, all within half a mile 
of each other, during those eight days, and were firing day 
and night under continuous rifle and shell fire. When I tell 
you that most of our firing was at 700 yards’ range and we 
reduced at one time to 500 yards, you will understand what 
that means. 

“The bayonet is being continuously used at night. For- 
tunately we were very well dug in, except in one position, 
where we were enfilated and suffered a bit accordingly. Also 
in the other positions we did not and could not expect to get 
off scot free. Since these eight days two other divisons have 
come up with our line and we have been given a certain 
amount of ease, though always in action and under occasional 
shell fire, which we don’t mind a bit by now and are generally 
taking the Germans on at anything from 2,400 yards to 5,000 
yards. Asa matter of fact, their advanced trenches are now 
2,400 yards away. 

“ ‘Black Johnsons’—the German high explosive shells— 
cause a great deal of amusement when they burst away from 
anything. When they burst among the lead horses of a cav- 
alry brigade, who are fighting down in the trenches, as I saw a 
good many do the other day, they cause a certain amount of 
anxiety. I expected to see about fifty dead horses; instead, 
the only casualty was one.” 


ALWAYS EXCITING. 


An officer in the Royal Field Artillery writes to his wife :— 
“We have now been in action three days, not firing, of 
course, all the time, and at dark we generally go into billets. 
Our usual time of rising is 3.30 a.m., sometimes earlier but 
never later. The sad sight is to see refugees flying from 
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their farms and houses if they think a fight will be near them. 

“ Yesterday we had our first mild taste of what it 1s to be 
under fire. Luckily the German guns could not locate us at 
all and fired either a long way over or very wide. Stray bul- 
lets were coming over very often. I am writing this sitting 
outside a deserted farm. The people have not been gone long, 
but they left, as they all seem to do, their pigs shut up or their 
dogs tied up. I’ve had the pigs fed here, and shall let them 
loose in the garden and farm if the people don’t come back 
before I go. We have not had such a tiring time since we got 
into touch with the enemy, but, of course, very long hours, 
and I have not had my clothes off for weeks, though I gener- 
ally manage to get my boots off. My pony is now all right 
and I hope will now stand the climate. 

“This is a hard country for artillery to work in, there are 
so many woods and so few hills to see anything from. We 
have not seen our valises for three days now but have made 
ourselves fairly comfortable at night in houses with straw and 
occasionally blankets and beds. The battery is getting quite 
good at turning into a strange camp ground in pitch darkness 
and falling into their billets. So far our daily programme has 
been much the same—called at 3 a.m., or usually the officers 
have to call the servants. A scrap breakfast at 4 a.m. or 
earlier in a position some way from our billets at dawn. 

“Yesterday was our record so far, and we fired about 500 
shells. ‘The men take it very cheerfully and seem to be 
always eating. We may change our position a bit during the 
day, perhaps after digging beautiful shelters with caves for 
men and overhead disguises of trees, etc., to hide us from 
aeroplanes. I have heaps to do keeping up the ammunition 
supply and looking after the drivers and horses. ‘The former 
take a lot of looking after, too. Have to try and guess a 
favorable opportunity to cook the men’s meals and water and 
feed the horses. 
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‘ T quite expect one day to be caught doing one or the other 
when the horses are wanted, but so far have been all right. 
Our cook has lost all our mess mugs, plates, knives and forks; 
says he fastened it to a wagon but it dropped off over rough 
ground. Luckily each officer has a canteen and hold-all of 
his own, so we can manage. Food is turning up really quite 
well—that is, the Government rations; other food is hard to 
get. Found some cows abandoned yesterday and today and 
got them milked, poor things. See no papers and hear no 
news.” 


FINDING THE RANGE. 


The difficulties of accurate artillery fire in the country in 
which the troops are operating is described by an officer in the 
Royal Horse Artillery as follows :— 

“Interrupted in my letter by message to say enemy was 
attacking a certain line, and I was to shell certain places, which 
I proceeded to do by map and compass, such being our methods 
in this close and wooded country. Had quite a successful 
shoot, apparently; anyhow, the desired effect; enemy ceased 
advancing and their guns silenced. So I begin again. Yes- 
terday I had some quite cheery shooting at ranges varying 
from 1,100 yards upwards. Our guns are carefully tucked 
away behind woods and hills and forms, and the enemy here 
have few guns, and not of heavy calibre, and seldom get to us. 
However, we seem to be doing what is wanted, and have 
gained quite a little kudos for our support of cavalry. 

“Tn this intersected country it 1s a question of all sorts of 
cunning expedients—ranges, angles, etc., most carefully work- 
ed out by map and compass and observing stations—in all 
sorts of odd places. I spend most of my time on church 
towers, roofs of farms, hayricks, and soon. Mountain climb- 
ing isn’t in it with some of the roofs I’ve had to climb. Tiles 
are treacherous, like limestone rocks; thatch must be nego- 
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tiated exactly like shale, in an upright attitude; but it’s the 
devil to come down, as it always ends in a precipice at the 
bottom. I propose writing a new chapter for Badmington 
Library on ‘ Roof Climbing in the Highlands of France and 
Belgium.’ 

“T had an amusing reconnoitre the other day—met an 
armoured train fresh from Antwerp, with guns on the trucks. 
The naval officer in charge was a delightfully irresponsible per- 
son, and was just off down the line—which ran for several 
miles behind the enemy’s trenches! We with difficulty dis- 
suaded him. I envied his cosy and comfortable train. It is 
all very interesting, and though I fear we gunners are neces- 
sarily not in the forefront of the tremendous close-quarter 
fighting which is going on, we are at least taking our share of 
the hard work. We are making up for our ‘easy’ on the 
Aisne by, so far, not having had a day in reserve since we 
started. I have only once had my boots off at night for cer- 
tainly a fortnight and only three times for a minute or two. I 
say this in no complaining spirit, as I like sleeping with my 
boots on—it keeps one warm and simplifies getting up in the 
morning—but to prove that I am pretty busy.”’ 


GUNNERS’ GOOD WORK. 


Bombadier G. W. Day, 17th Battery, R. F. A., writes to 
his brother at High Oak Road, Ware :— 

“T am in the pink of condition and going strong, like all 
our British boys out here, but the French are very good, and 
it is what we call a ‘ general muck in.’ I think the Germans 
in front of us are just beginning to understand that we are 
out here to beat them. Well, old chap, we had three of our 
fellows blown to bits about three days ago. They were stand- 
ing together talking, and five more of us were just sitting 
round the corner (about five yards away) when one of the 
big German shells (coal-boxes) dropped right amongst them. 
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We are doing very well in this battle (not in France). The 
Germans don’t seem to get a foothold anywhere. We keep 
on peppering them, but still they have a go at us with those big 
guns of theirs, and we are getting all kinds of different shells 
at us. While I am sitting (almost lying) in a trench, shells 
are bursting over, in fact all around us, and we keep on 
returning the compliment. You can hardly hear each other 
speak through the heavy cannonade that is going on. 


“ The French artillery is grand, and they fire very quickly. 
I should say they have the finest artillery going. Yesterday, 
November 1, they were firing guns for three-quarters of an 
hour without a break. A French battery is in action not far 
from us now. We had quite a birthday the last few days we 
have been in this place—in action al Ithe time. We have even 
had milk in our tea. One of ours chaps bythe name of Presbury 
went into a farm close by and milked a cow. He had also 
been cooking for us (the Battery Staff), and he has made 
some excellent stews. What with bully beef, potatoes, leaks, 
carrots, etc., it has been almost like home. One day two of 
us were having our dinner when a ‘ Jack Johnson’ disturbed 
us, and we had to move quickly and duck. Afterwards we 
found out that the Germans were trying to shift us by enfilade 
fire, but we soon put a stop to that. Our heavy artillery are 
doing good work out here. 

“Tam writing these few lines while sitting in our observa- 
tion trench. ‘The last few days we have played havoc with 
the enemy’s infantry with our guns, and I think they have 
lost a good few. We are still advancing, and have the Ger- 
mans devils well in hand, and no doubt our good old General 
French will begin to pull the reins tight on them. I think the 
German will find ‘ French’s contemptible little Army’ can put 
a spike in their forces.” 
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SUSPICIOUS REFUGEES. 


From a lieutenant in the Royal Field Artillery :— 


“Thanks awfully for your letter. Don’t let it be your 
last, as letters are always welcome these hard times. One 
can’t call them hard times really—at least I can’t, as we are 
very well done in the way of food, etc. 


‘We have long days and sleepless nights, of course, now 
and again, but we are bearing up all right. We have had five 
weeks now with a bit of a rest in the middle. We had three 
weeks first on the Aisne, but were fortunate enough to be 
‘found’ on one day only, and then we did not have anyone 
knocked out. We shifted our position after that day, and for 
ten days more boomed away merrily at the Germans on the 
other side of the river. One can’t help thinking sometimes 
when one lets off a lyddite shell weighing 120 pounds that one 
may be making widows and orphans at the other end just 
because of that rotten Kaiser! 


‘These Belgian refugees are all very well, and it is very 
sad to see them scuttling out of their homes, but when one 
knows that a good number of them are spies and give away 
gun positions, etc., one cannot have much sympathy for them. 
This place abounds with able-bodied men who ought to be 
fighting instead of standing about with their hands in their 
pockets watching our fellows, and some of them probably 
getting money for watching too. 


“One of our subalterns had a piece of shell that went 
clean through his cap without scratching him on the day we 
were ‘found.’ One bit came near me, and I’ve managed to 
preserve it so far as a memento of my first experience—and 
I’m afraid it won’t be my last.” 
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BUACK ENA RIDA 


’ 


An interesting description of “ Black Maria,” one of the 
most fearsome of German shells, is given in a letter written by 
an officer of the Royal Engineers to his home. He says :— 

“Tt is curious how terrifying the ‘Black Marias’ are. 
After we got out of their zone and into the shrapnel zone one 
felt comparatively safe and didn’t mind much about them. 
The real cause for this is, I think, because the wounds caused 
by ‘ Black Maria’ are so awful and those of shrapnel com- 
paratively slight. ‘Black Maria’ is a high explosive shell, 
made of thick steel from ™%-inch to 1-inch thick; it is 8 inches 
in diameter and 2 feet 6 inches high. When it lands it bursts 
with terrific force and smashes the case into hundreds of 
jagged splinters. If these hit one they tear great holes and 
pieces out of one. Pieces as big as the handle of a table knife 
will go right through a man, and other pieces, 12 inches by 4 
inches, get thrown about with great force. It is the fear of 
these wounds that produces the effect of ‘ Black Maria,’ as 
she does infinitely less actual damage than the shrapnel shell, 
which only contains bullets, which make clean holes.” 


CHAPTER X. 
LIFE IN CAPTIVITY. 


No more dramatic adventure of the war perhaps has be- 
fallen any one than the Hon. Geoffrey Pearson, son of Lord 
Cowdray, and Sergeant Major Mackay, of the Army Motor 
Transport. Geoffrey Pearson is dead, and his body rests in 
the middle of a great plain, the battlefield of the Marne, sur- 
rounded by innumerable little crosses which mark the resting 
place of many comrades, French and British. 

It is Sergeant Mackay who tells the story. 

“On the retreat from Mons Geoffrey Pearson and I were 
acting as motorcyclists, and were letting out our machines 
for all they were worth along a straight road, with open coun- 
try on either side. Suddenly we seemed to ride into a per- 
fect hailstorm of bullets. Ahead of us the road ran into a 
little wood. 

““Come on, Jeff! We'll ride for it?’ I shouted, and we 
dashed through in safety; but hardly had we entered the wood 
than we rode into a group of German cavalry, scattered on 
either side of the road. They immediately fired on us, and 
seeing the game was up we tumbled off our ‘bikes’ put up 
our hands and surrendered. 

“The Germans were wild with delight when they dis- 
covered we were British, spat at, struck and hustled us. They 
allowed us to mount our machines again, but plainly let us 
understand what should happen to us if we attempted to 
escape. We had no intention, however, of letting the German 
army have the use of our machines if we were to be prisoners. 
So we turned off the lubricating oil, with the result that after 
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a little while the machines jammed and became useless. The 
Germans were very suspicious and asked us why, since we 
were motorcyclists, we could not repair our machines, but we 
replied that they were worn out by hard wear and could not 
be put in order again. So we leit the machines by the road- 
side. 

“The mounted Grenadiers (Grenadiere zu Pferd), into 
whose hands we had fallen, took us to their captain, who spoke 
English perfectly, and said with mock politeness :—‘ | regret, 
gentlemen, that since you are not officers, I cannot put you 
on parole. As a matter of fact, we were just as glad that 
he could not, as neither of us was reconciled to the idea of 
being locked up in a German prison for the rest of the war. 


“The Germans treated us shamefully. They gave us 
nothing to eat and taunted and jeered at us continually. That 
night we spent in the open, lying on the roadside without any 
covering betwen two men. ‘The Germans made themselves 
comfortable enough, you may be sure. Then in the morning 
we were handed over to a regiment of infantry, the King of 
Spain’s Regiment of Prussian Infantry, and the way those 
men treated us was a revelation of German brutality. They 
took a sheer delight in knocking two defenceless Englishmen 
about, prodding us with their bayonets, jabbing us with the 
butts of their rifles and kicking and pushing us as we marched 
along with them. ‘They ordered us to carry their packs. 
‘Thinking discretion the better part of valor, I took the one 
handed me, but Geoffrey, like the high spirited fellow he was, 
flatly refused and got a smack across the head with the butt 
of a rifle. 


“The Germans took us with them in their advance against 
the French and made us go into the trenches with them. We 
were thrust into the line with the rest under a terrific fire from 
the French guns and infantry. The French shrapnel was 
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awful. The Germans fell like flies and their bodies began to 
pile up in the trenches. 


‘“T had a good opportunity of seeing the German soldier 
under fire, and I must say he is plucky enough. He seems to 
be imbued with a sort of Oriental fanaticism, and goes about 
his duties stolidly, paying no heed to the bullets flying around. 

“But Geoffrey and I were getting a bit tired of the gentle 
German. In the trenches we were constantly exposed to the 
risk of being killed by the French or British fire, so we thought 
we might take a chance to escape. | 


‘We decided to make a dash for it. The Germans were 
all very busy with the fight and we managed to creep away 
unperceived out of the trench and through the long grass. 
There were some civilian prisoners with us in the trenches, 
and they were in the last stages of physical fear. I believe 
the poor beggars, fearing they might have to bear the conse- 
quences if we got clear away, drew the attention of the Ger- 
mans to us. Anyway, we were not more than two or three 
hundred feet away when the Germans saw us and opened fire. 
By instinct, I suppose, I threw myself flat on my face, and ~ 
Geoffrey did the same. Seeing that we did not move, the Ger- 
mans took no further notice of us, and I lay for about three 
hours without moving. Then I noted that the Germans had 
left their trenches, and I turned to Geoffrey, who like myself, 
had never stirred. He was dead, shot through the head. 


“T had to leave him where he lay and creep away. for 
safety. Finding a loft in the village of Varreddes, I stole in 
there, and in the evening the Germans came back. Four of 
them installed themselves in the room below my loft, and for 
two days they remained there, while I was a prisoner in the 
hay above them. Hungry as I was I could not help laughing 
at them, that they should be there, all unconscious of the near 
proximity of their former prisoner. 
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“From the window of the loft I saw an old peasant with 
a cow, and that gave me an idea for escape. As soon as the 
Germans left the house I stole out, got into a house next door, 
loaned myself a suit of peasant’s clothes, and in order to 
complete my make-up captured a calf. I led it right through 
the German lines into the French. None of the Germans took 
the least notice of me, but the French imagined I was a spy, 
until one of their officers, who spoke English well recognized 
me, and passed me through to the British. 

‘“T have got that peasant suit still, and mean to keep it asa 
souvenir of my experience. 

“A week later I returned to Varreddes and found the 
body of poor Geoffrey Pearson lying where I had left it, and 
buried it there, with the assistance of some peasants, marking 
the grave with a cross, on which I cut the name and date, so 
that it may be found easily later on.” 


PLIGHT OF GERMAN PRISONERS. 


An officer with the British Expeditionary Force, who went 
out in the middle of October, has written several letters re- 
counting his experiences. ‘The first is dated October 21, and 
the last October 30. The following are extracts :— 

“T and three others were drafted on arrival to the —— 
Division of Supply and entrained for the rail-head. On our 
journey the people in the villages through which we went 
came out to cheer us and to watch the trains of wounded re- 
turning to the coast. As we neared our destination there 
were large numbers of people at the stations night and day, 
and they offered us coffee, cigarettes, cigars, chocolate, &c. 
Then came signs of destruction in the shape of blown-up 
bridges and houses. On our arrival the guns were booming 
in the distance, the roads were full of refugees, and the inhab- 
itants were everywhere loafing aimlessly about, all work being 
at a standstill. After reporting, I was introduced to my 
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section of lorries, and having loaded them up with rations for 
20,000 troops we set out in the direction of the guns. It was 
all very exciting and interesting. On our way along the bad 
and greasy roads we met crowds of women and_ children. 
They idolize our men and greet them as a rule with ‘Good 
night,’ even early in the morning. As we proceeded, the guns 
became louder, and disused trenches and graves with little 
wooden crosses were numerous by the roadside. Then before 
we got actually under fire the horse transport was 
in readiness to relieve us of our burden, and we returned 
to rail-head to reload on the arrival of the supply train. This 
is now our daily routine, unless something unusual crops up, 
as when I was sent up with a single lorry with rations for 
four hundred civilians who were digging trenches. This took 
me up to our big guns, and I shall not forget the experience 
for a long time, as the guns were in action and the German 
shells were bursting in the neighborhood with a deafening 
noise, while a constant stream of motor ambulances were tak- 
ing the wounded to the trains. 

“The horrors of war were suddenly brought home to me 
with a vengeance, but at the same time there was a curious 
sort of fascination about the whole thing. The Germans in 
our vicinity have been pushed back day by day, and we have 
shifted our rail-head by twelve miles. Our job is quite a soft 
one, and the risk is really very small. Today fifty German 
prisoners were brought in to rail-head, and, whilst waiting, 
they were made to work cleaning up the yard and station. 
They were miserable-looking specimens, and seemed _half- 
starved. One was a baker in England before the war. He 
said he was glad he had been taken. German aeroplanes 
come over occasionally, and are chased back by the British and 
French, but I have not seen any brought down.’’ 

“Today,” says the writer in a later letter, “I have charge 
of thirty-three German prisoners on their way to the base by 
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the supply train. Amongst them is a lieutenant who speaks 
English a little, and he told me that he personally was glad 
to be taken prisoner as they had had a terrible time in the 
trenches. I have kept them thoroughly occupied by making 
them load up the train with returned Ordnance stores, sick 
horses, officers’ kits, motor lorries to be repaired, &c. Every- 
thing seems to be going very well out here, and within a short 
time great things are expected. I have seen Indian troops 
and French Colonials, all in excellent condition. Iam writing 
this in a hurry, just as the train is about to leave, in a truck 
which serves the captain and myself as bed-room and dining 
room combined. The opinion here is that the war will be over 
in the spring. If you could only be here I am sure you would 
enter into the spirit of the thing, and thoroughly enjoy your- 
self. Of course, we have to work fairly hard at all hours 
of the day and night.” 

In a third letter the writer says :— 

“ As I told you there was a lieutenant among the German 
prisoners I took to the base. After we fed these men they 
becarne more communicative and less frightened. The lieuten- 
ant was a big man, about thirty-five years old, with a long 
beard, and he hailed from German Poland. He told me that 
he had had the misfortune to be sent against us and had been 
fighting since the middle of September. ‘The Germans, he 
said, had the greatest respect for the fighting qualities of the 
English; of the French they did not seem to think quite so 
highly. He also praised the English artillery, saying that he 
had thought the German artillery was the finest in the world,. 
but that he was now convinced otherwise. He also said that 
he was very nearly killed a few days ago by a bayonet charge: 
by our men, and that he had never run so fast in all his life. 
The nights begin to get cold, but 1 am quite comfortable and 
sleep like a top. At present J am sharing a room in a cement 
factory with a major, who is railway transport officer at this. 
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particular railhead. I dined with their officers last night at 
the hotel. They all—thirty in number—rose when I entered 
rather late, and were verly kind to me. I spent a jolly 
evening.” 

From a fourth letter we take the following :—‘‘ Yesterday 
Fourteen more prisoners arrived at the station, and I kept them 
occupied unloading and reloading the train. None of them 
could talk English, but they were in a very weak and half- 
starved condition.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE. 


It is a relief to extract a little humor out of this tragic 
war. French and English alike are wondering, and laughing 
not a little, at the tremendous number of prisoners which the 
Germans, according to their own reports, are capturing, both 
east and west. If they had taken as many prisoners as they 
say they have they would have no enemy to fight. But the 
explanation is simple enough. ‘Take but one instance. 

A Swiss who was at Aix-la-Chapelle at the beginning of 
November, and who is now at Basle, writes :— 

“The German Government is very ingenious in its efforts 
to keep up the spirits of the population. It reports the anni- 
hilation of regiment after regiment daily, and in order to fos- 
ter the delusion it has,to produce formidable convoys of 
French, British and Belgian prisoners. Aix-la-Chapelle is the 
spectacular spot chosen. It is the busiest railway station in 
the German Empire just now. The German General Staff 
sends long trainloads of prisoners through this junction going 
east every day. You can imagine how impressive itis. You 
can imagine how industriously the newspaper correspondents 
record the incident in their despatches to Berlin, not forgetting 
the downcast demeanor of the captives and the cheers of the 
German populace. | 

“The crowds are unaware that these trains are switched 
onto a loop line at night, and return in triumph the next day. 
The other morning a Dutchman was watching one of them go 
slowly by. He saw a Belgian soldier excitedly gesticulating 
at an open carriage window. He was shouting :—‘ This is the 
twelfth time we have come through this station.” 
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FIGHT FOR PIG UNDER FIRE. 


b] 


“Very little scares us nowadays,” writes an artilleryman 
from the Woevre. ‘‘ The Germans are in the woods, and are 
as reluctant as carrion crows to leave. Last night we heard 
heavy foosteps, an odd noise like ‘ patapoum, patapoum.’ Was 
it a batch of German deserters coming to us, or outposts 
returning with some warning? I peered into the darkness, 
and within a few feet of my head was—a fat pig. He was 
more frightened than I, and decamped. We followed, and in 
five minutes Mr. Cochon was tied to the wheel of an ammuni- 
tion cart. He grunted all night long. 

“Next morning men from the neighboring battery heard 
of our interesting capture, and claimed it as theirs. What 
cheek! We squabbled, and everybody asserted his right to 
the prisoner. Suddenly shrapnel began to fall in the midst of 
the debate. Did Prussian shells stop the row over that pig? 
No, sir! For ten more minutes the two batteries argued, 
while bullets flew and the pig squealed. Then along came the 
captain. ‘In the name of heaven!’ he exclaimed, ‘ get gack 
to your 75’s. Cut the pig in two!’ A military Solomon had 
solved the difficulty, and both battalions had pork for supper 
that night.” 


GERMANS WITHOUT HUMOR. 


Describing the conditions surrounding the British army, a 
lieutenant in the Royal Army Medical Corps, writing home, 
Says :— 

“In front of us are the German trenches, only a hundred 
yards away. A bobbing head, a shaking fist, an occasional 
spade wave, bespeak the presence of our foe. Yesterday one 
of our men fixed up a target. On white paper he drew a bull’s- 
eye with a charred stick, tied it on a cardboard box, and placed 
it in front of the trench and with flag behind recorded the 
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misses of our friend Fritz. I sure sure that if in those 
trenches we had a more humorous foe instead of the phleg- 
matic Teuton, we might pass away many of the weary hours 
of watching in friendly joke. But we are up against a wary 
foe. There is no leisure, for barbed wire, artfully contrived 
hoops and loopholes forever claim the attention of our brave 
men. 

“There are times, though, even under fire, when the hu- 
mor of our soldiers bursts forth. On one occasion, after a 
German shell had fired some wood, our men, seeing the fire, 
seized the opportunity to cook their food. Yesterday I heard 
an amusing story under trying circumstances told concerning 
a man in the regiment lying in the thin red line next to us. 
Shrapnel had burst, killing two men on his left and badly shat- 
tering another. He was trying to light a pipe, and having 
some difficulty he said to his mate, ‘ Sure, ’tis Belgian tobacco, 
and these French matches will be the death of me.’ ” 

Here are two humorous touches from the letter of a Dub- 
lin Fusileer :— 

‘““ At one point of the line German and French troops were 
not more than one hundred yards apart. They could hear 
each other talk, and sometimes talked to each other. One 
day a cow strayed between the lines. Both wanted milk. They 
agreed whoever hit a horn first would be let milk the cow. 
The first shot came from the German Jines. Bad as usual, 
it killed the cow.” 

‘“When both sides dig in there is continuous rifle sniping, 
on the German side usually very bad. An officer of ours with 
a sense of humor put up a target for them to practice on and 
gave them a marker with a flag to signal the misses. The 
target was pretty large, with a sketch of the Kaiser’s head 
and shoulders for a bull’seye. Only one shot was fired at it, 
and that bullet hit the Kaiser right under the chin. We appre- 
ciated the joke.” 
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DEATH OF THE GALLANT LANCER. 


And here is one about a gallant Irishman with some pathos 
in it :— . 

“One afternoon when I was riding from the transport to 
the battalion I met a lancer going the same road. We were 
chums at Aldershot a couple of years ago. I met his wife 
when he brought her to the married quarters, a bonnie bride. 
He was a squat little Irishman with a pair of lively eyes that 
spoke the language of all tongues. He had fought at Mons 
and been right through the campaign, and as we rode together 
through the town we talked over past and present. As we 
passed a butcher’s shop a pretty girl came to the door and 
gave him ‘ Bonjour,’ with a charming smile. Against regula- 
tions he doffed his hat and made her a sweping bow. ‘Their 
eyes met—it was a mere passing salute, but one could see 
he had passed that way before. He turned to me with a light 
laugh. ‘ We are all single at the seaside.’ 

‘Two days afterward I made the same journey on foot. 
Just at that same shop door I met a stretcher—my lancer 
friend was lying on it—shrapnel through the chest. As I 
spoke to the stretcher bearers the girl came to the door. Her 
grief was passionate. I doubt if the wounded man was con- 
scious of her tears. Later in the day I called at the field hos- 
pital. He was dead. A woman in Ireland is teaching his lit- 
tle one to pray for his soul. A girl in France is putting flow- 
ers on his grave.” 


TAH CHAMPAGNE TREATMENT: 


The Rev. J. M. Vallance, Chaplain of the London Scot- 
tish, writes :— 

“The horrors of war are many, but now and then there is 
a moment of relief when laughter, the blessed gift of the gods, 
comes tO) us. 
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“T had a really happy hour two days ago when I paid a 
visit to a French hospital twenty miles away. In it I found 
left stranded one British Tommy. By the hard lot of war 
he was the only patient, and there were five French nurses 
and an efficient medical staff to wait on him. 

“There he lay, very cheerful. He had fallen out of a 
train and hurt his back. The nurses were greatly concerned 
over his condition and asked for advice. His main trouble 
apparently was hunger. “Il atoujours faim. He eats every 
three hours.” | 

“ The treatment had to be inquired into, more especially as 
our friend had developed a sore throat. ‘‘ Would we examine 
it?’ Certainly. He certainly had a cold, but the treatment! 
They had given him an oxygenated gargle—and “ champagne, 
will it hurt him?’ When they were told that a man like that 
could take anything the radiant nurse said, ‘ Ah, what a relief! 
He has had it three times a day for four days.” 

‘And there he lies. “Il a toujours faim.” Champagne, 
chicken, beef-tea, and gargles. ‘ Does he need anything else? 
His condition is puzzling. Sometimes he is cold, sometimes 
he is hot, but his temperature remains normal; also the pain 
in his back grows steadily worse.’ 

“Tf I had a pain in my back I would try to make it last for 
a little longer to get our friend’s privileges. He was trying 
hard when I left him. His temperature is stil! normal.” 


CRUDESUADY BARBER: 


Lance-Corporal McCann, motor driver, writes :— 

“T had a very amusing experience this morning. My 
chum and inyself, with about a week’s growth of beard on our 
chins, went for'a shave. Arriving at the shop (which, by the 
way, was a private house), the chap was out, so the ‘ missus ’ 
took on the job. She started by giving my chum, who went 
first, a basin to hold under his chin, while she wetted his face. 
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She then got hold of about 2 pounds of ordinary floor- 
scrubbing soap and scrubbed it hard all over his face. Then 
picking up the shaving brush began to lather him. After 
giving him a good feed of soap, she started to use the razor, 
which pretty nearly pulled his head off. When finished, he 
had to wash his face in a rain tub outside the house. I asked 
him if it was all right, and he said it was—but it was not. I 
had a similar shave to him and well I know it, for I am not 
going te have another for some time to come. But she made 
a good job of it, anyway, and once again we are clean little 
mother’s boys. England may well be proud of her Indian 
army. for they are a magnificent body of men, and shortly I 
expect they will make the people of England thrill with their 
ceedsuiy 


BRIDISH (PIG PING CAT ACY: 


An officer of the Northumberland Fusilers writes :— 

‘Tt was simply marvellous to see how our lads behaved 
in the trying days along the Aisne. They lay in their trenches 
and met attack after attack as though they were manoeuvring 
on Salisbury Plain and the Germans were the * Blue’ army 
advancing for the sham fight, in which chalk marks took the 
place of wounds. 

‘“One day a party of the City of London Regiment were 
fighting a delaying action. They held the Germans in check 
for eight hours, and at last the signal came that the with- 
drawal of the main body to a new position had been affected, 
and it was the turn of the London men to fall back. 

‘““ By this time the Germans were close up, and as the men 
stood up to march out of the trenches they came under a gal- 
ling fire. They didn’t seem to mind at all, but went quietly 
ahead with their preparations. ‘The only sign of impatience 
came from a little Cockney sergeant, who didn’t think his 
section were getting out of fire quickly enough, so he called 
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out, ‘ Now, boys, look slippy there, if you want to catch the 
last ’bus.”’ 


“With a laugh the men fell in and marched out. You 
would scarcely think it possible for flesh and blood to stand 
what our men put up with. They have lain for days in the 
trenches under heavy shell and rifle fire that would have broken 
the spirit and destroyed the nerves of any other army. The 
more [ see of our army in war the prouder am I of it and its 
fighting capacity.” 


THE ALARM BELL. 


A clever trick by which the wily Germans were outwitted 
is described in a letter from a French soldier, published by the 
Paris Journal. ‘‘ For some days past,’ says the writer, ‘‘ we 
have had the support of the Marine Fusilers and their heavy 
artillery, which enabled us to silence the German 16-inch guns 
and make their ‘ saucepans’ (shells) rather more scarce. Our 
marines played the Germans a good trick yesterday. During 
the night the Germans, who were entrenched in the direction 
of , copied our methods, and had set up wire entangle- 
ments in front of their trenches, hung with bells which, at the 
slightest shock, were to give the alarm. But our marines had 
got wind of the idea, and at nightfall several of them, armed 
with string, crept up to the German lines, and tied several 
lengths of string to the wire, without the enemy knowing any- 
thing about it. The marines then came back to their trenches 
and pulled the strings, whereupon the bells began to tinkle. 
Immediately therewas a hail of bullets, and the machine guns 
also joined in. This lasted part of the night, and the ‘ Bosches ’ 
wasted a large amount of ammunition without any loss to our 
nen. On the other hand, several Germans were killed by 
their own comrades, in the panic which followed.” 
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an ott, Fe pertete 


WON THE BATTLE WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 


It is a very little thing that gives pleasure after the grim 
work of fighting. A British officer writing from France 
says :— 

“We left the River Aisne, and now we are a long way 
north of that position. It was a wonderful move. French 
troops appeared out of the darkness and took our places. They 
had marched many miles, but were. quite cheerful and calm, 
their only desire being to get into our “dug-outs.” and go to 
sleep; they cared nothing for the expected pressure of the 
enemy. Then we marched down the hill into a comparative 
peace, and, joy of joys, were allowed to smoke and talk. It 
was a bitterly cold night, and we were dreadfully sleepy, so 
that we nodded as we trudged along, and saw visions of the 
men in front of us, as it were of trees walking! Mine were 
geraniums and palm branches—omens of victory.” 


Then they entrained and slept, and awoke to find themselves 
in Paris. ‘‘ There it was, with the church of the Sacre Coeur 
on Montmartre, all the same as ever. All was peace. But it 
was not for us; and we passed slowly through and slept again 
until we stopped for water at Amiens. There we heard news. 
[It appears that we won the battle of the Aisne without know- 
ing it. The Continental Daily Mail said so.” 


“LONDON BURNT DOWN.” 


Private W. Manns has written some of the experiences of 
the 10th Field Ambulance of the R. A. M. C. He says :— 

“We had the best laugh imaginable the other night. One 
poor, dirty, and unshaven German, who had his shoulder shat- 
tered by our shrapnel, and who had a very limited knowledge 
of English, tried to explain to us the damage our shells had 
done to them in their trenches. Getting his head well down 
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on his shoulders, and closing his eyes, he waved one arm about 
and said in broken English, “ De shrapeenel come down and 
de road did come oop, and I closed my eyes all day.” Another, 
who spoke English very well, said we were silly to fight on, 
as ‘now the Germans were in London and had burnt it to the 
ground, our navy would be no good.’ He was in an army that 
was ‘ only fighting us to keep us in a certain area, so that the 
other army of theirs that was in London could come back and 
kill us all.” Had he not been so seriously wounded, we should 
have laughed openly. 


PDO NSg VE Ws AOR iM Li be 7 


Life at the wheel of London motor vehicles now playing 
the role of transports at the front is humorously described 
by a colonel in command of an ammunition column. He 
writes :-— 

‘These heavy motor vehicles bear the names of various 
English firms in London or the Provinces. Not content with 
the name blazoned in gold letters on the side of the vehicle, 
Chauffeur Tommy christens his own van anew, and such 
names as ‘ Slumbering Sam,’ ‘Furious Fanny,’ ‘ Blundering 
Bill,’ ‘ Lumbering Luke,’ and * Mustard Mike’ are painted in 
neat characters on the side of the bonnet. The leading lorry 
contains an armed guard to protect the precious contents of 
Sam, Luke, and Fanny from the possible assaults of lurking 
Uhlans who may have escaped the vigilance of the first line 
troops. Sometimes Fanny skids into a soft place and has to be 
extricated by a first-aid lorry with jacks and towing ropes. As 
darkness draws on at the halt the sounds of merriment are 
heard, and ‘Rule Britannia,’ the “ Marseillaise,’ and finally 
“God Save the King’ are rendered by the choir. Roll-call is 
at 8.30, and then, camping under the shelter of hospitable Sam 
or Luke, the men are soon asleep.” 
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FOOTBALL-ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


In a letter to his mother, and published in the Sporting 
Life, an officer of the Royal Field Artillery writes :— 

‘While I write this a football match is in progress, and I 
am shortly going to join in. The French, who take this life 
very seriously, think that we are quite mad. A day or two 
ago a German aeroplane came over us while a football match 
was on, and we hear that it went back and reported a panic 
in the British lines, and that all of the men were rushing to 
and fro. 

“In due course an attack was launched against us. The 
referee took the time, stopped the game, some sixty shells were 
planted in the enemy, the attack was repulsed, and the game 
was then resumed where it had left off. The French were 
absolutely amazed. 

“Yesterday I emerged to have a bath in a bucket. Just 
as I got undressed some shells came, and I had to run to earth 
just as I was. It was half an hour before I could get into my 
clothes.” 


FOUR TOOK SEVENTEEN. 


A trooper of the Royal Horse Guards writes :— 


“One amusing incident that happened was with our civil 
transport men. ‘They were in a little village, well behind the 
firing line, and one morning an old lady who dared to go into 
the wood for some faggots gave the alarm that some ‘allemans’ 
(Germans) were in the wood. Instead of these men getting 
on their motors and shifting, four of them got their rifles 
(which they are all armed with). Two of them had never 
fired a shot in their lives, and as bold as brass they got into 
the wood, only to run against an officer and sixteen Germans 
with their hands above their heads—and they were only too 
glad to partake of a tin of bully beef and biscuits which these 
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lads gave them. They were congratulated by the officer com- 
manding the transport, but told never to do such a silly action 
again, that their motors were of more value than sixteen Ger- 
mans.” 


CHANGING THE sDUNE: 


One of our officers writes home as follows :— 

“ There has been the h—I of a battle going on for the last 
two days; guns banging all over the place, and many aero- 
planes of both nationalities overhead. I hate to see our good 
fellows brought in wounded, and am only happy in the knowl- 
edge that they give back with interest, which I know for a 
fact to be the case. We had lots of German prisoners here 
yesterday—poor miserable devils; very young, most of them. 
On the Aisne rather an amusing incident occurred. The Ger- 
mans had the insolence to start a band playing the ‘ Watcht am 
Rhein’ in their trenches one night. The Iirsh Guards, who 
were in trenches not far away, did not like this, so asked us if 
we could stop it. We fired four rounds, when we got the fol- 
lowing from them: ‘ Many thanks. ‘Music stopped. Meet- 
ing hurriedly dispersed.’ No more bands after that.” 


CUT THEIR: TROUSERS: BUETONS: OFF: 


Driver G. Homlett, Royal Field Artillery, writing to his 
wife, who resides at The Laurels, Queen’s Head, Oswestry, 
says: 


“When I come home I shall sleep for twenty-four hours 
without a stop, and probably have a week’s rest, for I shall 
need it. We do not look like tea-party fellows, I assure you. 
We have not had our clothes off for a month. Our battery 
are very lucky. Up to the present we have only had one man 
killed by shrapnel. If you will take notice of the left flank 
of our army, you will see how I am progressing, for it is 
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there that I am doing my part. No doubt you have seen that 
we are not losing any ground. We are at the present moment 
following up a big party of the enemy, and I hope we shall 
catch them up. Some of our boys came along the road with 
some prisoners. All the buttons had been cut off their trousers 
to prevent them running away, the prisoners putting their 
hands in their pockets to hold their trousers on.” 


CHARTER XT 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. 
INDIANS SHIVER IN THE COLD. 


How hard the Indian troops find the climate is told in a 
letter from an interpreter with the native contingent. 


“Tt was curious to observe the farm people going on with 
their ordinary routine in the middle of a khaki-clad throng of 
busy men, English, Scottish, Indian. Between the various 
regiments flocks of sheep were browsing, presumably rations. 
After the heavy rain that had fallen through the night the 
entire camp ran with water that squelched underfoot and 
tinkled away along the pebbly drainage channels. It was 
raining when we were there, and on our return journey it was 
pitiful to see native regiments, their thin khaki soaked through, 
tramping through the mud, the very personification of misery. 
On the road we saw many flocks of goats—the meat for the 
native troops, specially brought from Spain. 


“We descend from the train at M—-— at seven o’clock in 
the morning, and find we have a wait of four hours. A train 
containing a number of German prisoners comes in, and I 
interview them—fne, sturdy, well-fed fellows of a good type 
—townsmen of professional and business classes, I should 
think. ‘They seemed quite cheerful. 


“In the afternoon a merry party of five of us got into 
the town in search of a bath—we find it and wallow—‘ for, 
Gawd, we needed it so’ (in the words of Mr. Kipling).”’ 
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DESTROYED ZEPPELINGS: 


A Times letter from Lubeck (Germany) says :— 

‘““T was in Dusseldorf when the English airman visited 
the town for the second time. It was a splendid feat—he 
took the Germans by surprise. The soldiers seeing the hostile 
air craft high up in the air, shot at it continually until sud- 
denly the aeroplane started to glide lower and lower; the 
people were mad with joy and shouted hurrah. 

‘The soldiers got ready to catch the aeroplane, as it were, 
when suddenly from a height of between 100 to 200 yards the 
airman threw several bombs, one of which reached the goal— 
the Zeppelin shed, in which there was the air-cruiser, the pride 
of Dusseldorf, which had received orders to join the army in 
France that same afternoon. In spite of my being a good 
distance away, I heard the explosion, the smoke whirling high 
into the air, and I saw the airman escape in the common 
confusion. 


“There really remained of the fine airship nothing but 
ruins and ashes, but the papers throughout Germany published 
the next day ‘ Zeppelin shed slightly damaged.’ Nothing was 
said about the four officers who were killed, and the many who 
were wounded. 

“But Dusseldorf knew in spite of the censor, and I can- 
not describe the nervousness that followed. People began to 
doubt if all that the papers wrote about their army having 
daily victories was really true.’ ’ 


A SCALLEYWAG HERO. 


And the end of a life which had not been above reproach 
a British soldier proved himself a hero. The story of his 
death is told by a bandsman of the North Lancashires, who 
writes :— 
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“There was a man of the Fusilier Bridgade who was as 
great a scamp as they make em. He ran away from his wife 
and two children and ‘listed. Just before he was ordered off 
to France he was about to be dismissed in disgrace, but he 
went with the rest. We came on him just after one of our 
fiendish fights around Ypres. He had been in the thick of it 
the night before, and had escaped without a scratch, but in the 
retirement he came on a chum who was in danger of being 
left out there all night. He helped his chum towards our 
lines, but half-way through was caught by a stray bullet, and 
both lay down to wait for morning and death. The chum was 
dead and the scamp was sinking fast when we came on them. 
His last thoughts were of the deserted wife and children. ‘ Tell 
them I’m sorry in a way,’ was his last message. ‘ Anyhow, 
I’ll be more use to them dead, for they’ll get a pension, and 
they would have got nothing if I’d lived.’ We felt as we 
buried him that even a scamp may have his good points.” 


NIGHT CHARGE BY THE INDIANS. 


A lance-corporal of the Durham L. I., now at home in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes :— 

“TI have been in five campaigns, but never did I see any- 
thing so fine as the way the Indians encountered the Germans 
for the first time, north of the Aisne. 

“The night was dark, and it gave us the creeps to see these 
dark-skinned men pass by, with their eyes gleaming. 

“They were as silent as ghosts; their tread was as light as 
though they were walking on air. Their faces were grim 
and set. 

“Then the Germans were on top of us. The Indians 
stood upright, against the trees, and fired from the shoulder. 
When the enemy had got within 80 yards the order to charge 
was given. 


» 
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“The enemy yielded promptly. Agonizing yells came 
from the flying foe as the Indians got to work. 

“To save the infantry a regiment of cavalry were now 
rushed across the path of the advancing Indians. But they 
did not seem to mind. ‘To the astonishment of the onlookers 
they were in among the men and horses, doing terrible execu- 
tion with their bayonets. 

“They broke that regiment of cavalry with perfect ease, 
and when the order to abandon the pursuit came they were 
persuaded to leave the field with great difficulty.” 


DIED :TOMSAVETG TELLERS: 


A splendid story of a dying sergeant’s heroism is nar- 
rated by Private D. F. Gilmour, of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
at Dundee :— 

“Tt was on the Aisne. We had had a hard day. Our 
casualties were greater than I care to tell. I was with 4 
fatigue party collecting the wounded and burying the dead. 
We came on a sergeant of artillery and about 20 wounded 
men. The sergeant was nearest, and I signed to my mates to 
take him first. He waved us away. ‘I can wait. Get the 
others first. They’re much worse.’ That was what he said. 
We persisted. He got angry. ‘I’m your superior in rank, 
and if you disobey Ill report you for insubordination.’ That 
settled it, so we started on the others. We got the last away, 
and came back to the sergeant. He was stone dead. Un- 
known to us he had been bleeding to death. He must have 
known that when he made us attend to the others. Had he 
been taken at first his life would have been saved.” 


GERMAN TRICKS. 


How do they know? is the question asked by an aide-de- 
camp to a general commanding one of the divisons in the north 
of France or Flanders, who says :— 
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“We captured a German officer yesterday. Asked 
whether he was glad or sorry to be taken, he replied, ‘ For 
myself glad; for my country sorry.’ You can have no idea of 
the tricks they play on us. During a most determined night 
attack on the trenches the other night they came up calling 
our officers by name. ‘ Captain wanted here!’ ‘ Pass 
the woid for the colonel of the regiment!) Dont fire, 
major ’s company!’ All in perfect English. How do 
they know?” 


SPLE SUE V ER YWHERE, 


Corporal Rowlands, Army Service Corps, writes to a 
friend :— 

“T’m writing this letter in a big chateau in a very large 
French town. Within a mile there’s a terrific battle going on, 
and as the big guns fire the house shakes from foundation to 
roof; and what with the rifle fire at it all the time the noise is 
deafening. Our boys have got them in a bit of a hole, I 
believe, but their numbers are so great that as fast as they 
are wiped out the devils come up again. 

“The hospitals in this town are full up. French, German, 
and English are all together; the Huns get the same treatment 
as our fellows—no distinction when wounded. 

“The Germans have an enormous number of spies about, 
and it is generally admitted that there 1s at Icast one wm every 
English camp. Why, one of them dressed as an English 
nurse and in a motor with the Red Cross on it got through 
our lines several times last week. Our people only tumbled 
to it when it was too late. The devil’s back in Berlin again 
now, I] expect. 

“We were at a place called a few weeks ago and 
several oi our officers and a few French officers and the clerks 
of the division (four of us) billeted at a large motor gurage 
in the town, the proprietor of which to all intents and pur- 
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noses, was a well respected citizen. We settled down to a 
little rest and a few hours’ clerical duties when some French 
officers, by accident, in strolling around the place, came across 
‘mein host’ of the garage secretly telegraphing by a specially 
fixed apparatus to the Germans, and giving them all particulars 
about us, ovr positions, numbers, and everything. Further 
search brought forth documents, etc., which clearly proved 
that he was a ‘ rank spy.’ 


“He was promptly led down a side lane by a party of 
French marksmen and ‘shot’ (before he had time to eat his 
breakfast) and buried by the side of his house, the place where 
he kad been crarying on his treacherous work. 


“T nearly caught a spv the other day dressed in our 
clothes. He was rigged up as a sergeant of the R. H. A. and 
spoke English beautifuliy. My officer spotted him first and 
sent me after him (as he was on his own) to ask him if he 
could assist him, as he seemed lost. He told me he was try- 
ing to buy some butter for his officers’ mess. We knew this 
to be wrong, as there was no R. H. A. about for miles. Mean- 
while we watched him go into a house. We decided to have 
him otit,and obtained permission from the mayor to search 
the house. In we went with the local head of police, but 
could we find him? Could we? He’d gone! How, when, 
arid where we’ve never been able to find out. At another 
place one of their spies came in a ‘ pub.’ dressed as a Scotch 
soldier, kilts and everything. 


“The troops never suspected anything until by accident, 
his jacket being open, one of our chaps spotted on his chest a 
tattooed picture of the Kaiser. On being questioned he pulled 
out a revolver, but he only had time to, fire once. Result— 
on his back with ten bullets in him. Buried him outside, ano- 
ther one wiped out. Aren’t they very wicked?” 
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ON SHIPBOARD. 


Life on the North Sea is well depicted in a letter recently 
received by the brother of a Welsh officer, the humorous as 
well as the serious phase being cleverly portrayed. The 
writer who is a surgeon in the navy says :— 

“Life on board during active service is necessarily hard 
and grim, full of discomforts and alarms, but for all that it 
is astonishing how one and all make the best of things, how 
one fixes one’s eye on the bright side. Occasionally one de- 
tects in ordinary conversation the unforgetable fact that we 
are at any moment liable to be hurled into eternity. On a 
dark, bitterly cold, stormy night, for example, a man cheer- 
fully reminds the rest of us that a torpedo would make our 
last moments very unpleasant indeed in such a sea. 

“ Personally, I get a lot of fun out of my shipmates. My 
servant is a source of unending amusement to me. He is a 
marine reservist; one knows that because just below the low- 
est of a series of very whiskery chins he keeps his tunic col- 
lar, and upon the collar is his badge and the letter “RR.” He 
has many protuberances in the equatorial regions; he has sev- 
eral teeth knocked out on the port side of his face; and keeps 
a nasty little excrescence, which was once an ear, on the star- 
board side. Both these disfigurements are relics of youthful 
scraps. He seldom talks. He walks with stupendous dignity. 

“ Fortunately there are times when he loosens his tongue 
and unbends his dignity. At such a moment he confided to 
me that he is an ‘Hex Pug.’ This I gathered was only his 
way of saying that he is an ex-pugilist. I can only say that 
he thoroughly looks his part, notwithstanding the fact that 
years and fat have somewhat toned him down. 

“Then there is the bugler, a cheeky, perky little chap of 
i5. Unfortunately every member of the crew, for no appar- 
ent reason, fetches him a clip on the ear if he happens tto 
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come within arm’s length and provided there is no officer 
about. You wil gather, therefore, that he walks through life 
warily and very circumspectly. But is he downhearted? No. 
He boldly faces this decidedly unpleasant situation with sailor- 
like pluck; with frantic effort he recovers his tongue again, 
and his features then reveal the satisfied and joyful condition 
of his soul. What if his outlook on life is made gloomy and 
melancholy when a clip is fetched on the ear? Is it not im- 
mediately made bright and cheerful again by deftly rescuing 
an elusive tongue? 

‘“T always picture him as he appeared one night in the 
North Sea. We had a nasty surprise about 10.30. It was 
pitch dark or foggy at the time. The look-out suddenly came 
upon a warship about half a mile ahead. We made a recog- 
nition signal, but got no reply, simply because we were still in 
a bank of fog, and the other ship could not see our flashlight 
signals. Without exaggeration we were in full fighting trim 
within 60 seconds, every man—many only half-dressed—at 
his post, decks cleared, guns loaded, spare shells in readiness, 
aim set. The first sound of a bugle would have caused our 
guns to spit out steel death into the ship ahead. But where 
was the bugler? The poor child was still fast asleep. In 
one second he was the centre of an agitated crowd. What a 
display of energy, of language, of clips on the ear, of tongue 
swallowing, of its joyful recovery! One large man shot him 
up the gangway and deposited him—a dazed and bewildered 
little fellow—upon the decks, a still larger man rammed the 
best part of a bugle where his tongue usually slipped. With 
his customary dexterity he rescued both the bugle and his 
tongue, and dolefully shouted, ‘ Where’s me breeks? I ain’t 
got my breeks on.’ Fortunately, at that moment our signal 
was repeated, and this time answered by one of our own ships. 
Within five minutes practically every man was in bed again, 
including the poor bugler, just as if nothing had happened.” 
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